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, If you're like some twenty millions of your fellow Americans, you're getting 
warpucuRt set to fly as soon as you can after the war. How soon will this be? Where 
qantouM : will you be able to go? What about comfort? And cost? Here’s what 
an American airman who has flown all over the world can tell you: 
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] “No place worth seeing will be out of “The peacetime versions of the big twin- “And as for speed . . . well, multi-engine 

, reach . . . The main routes are being , engine Curtiss Commando, for instance, 3 transports can cross the country in six 
flown daily — more than 110,000 miles will carry 36 to 45 people with all the hours. That gives you some idea of the 
of them. Key airfields are fully developed comforts of a drawing room . . . soft, concentration of power in their Wright 
— hundreds more are in the making. The roomy seats — plenty of space — an at- Cyclone engines — the same dependable 
finest flying equipment ever designed will tractive powder room — complete dining engines that power the B-29 Superforts 
be ready for use soon after the war ends. service—they’ll be tops in luxury travel... and the giant Martin Mars. 


Mediterranean, by air, may seem fantastic 
right now. Yet 27 airlines are already 
planning to take you to the markets and 
the playgrounds of the world at a cost 
well within your reach...” 


4 “Vacations in Mexico, in Rio, on the 
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UNDER THE DOME 





MUCH HEAD SCRATCHING and hot debate goes on in top government levels over 
whether to announce a blueprint for a big public works program. Ultra-— 
liberals are for it. Others aren't so sure, arguing to do so now might 
dampen morale, weaken initiative of individuals. 


DISBANDING FEA (Foreign Economic Administration) within 90 days wouldn't sur- 
prise a few insiders in Washington. Its wartime job is over and U.S. 
could accomplish the same peacetime ends through the Export-Import 
Bank they point out. 


RECONVERSION WILL BE ACCOMPLISHED in a lot less time than most people believed 
possible. Watch business match its wartime conversion and production 
with its peacetime change-over and output. 


MORE BUSINESSES are eyeing the farm market than ever before. Many concerns are 
thinking about adding allied lines to their special products to tap 
this big sales field. 


RUSSIAN CONTROL. COMMISSION in Finland isn't as tough as a lot of people 
thought. The amount of freedom Finland is allowed was a surprise to 
many and led to our proposal to recognize that country. 


LATEST EYE-OPENER in the electronics field is a rat trap. Watch for it to be 
offered the public in the not too distant future. 


PURCHASING COMMISSIONS of foreign governments in Washington are quietly closing 
shop. That's one of the aftermaths of the end of lend-lease. The 
French group will be around longer because’it may get some Export-— 
Import Bank money. 

MORE U.S. FOOD will go to Europe and the Far East than was expected. We won't 
ship any more than originally planned of our most scarce foods but the 
amounts-of other stuff will increase. 

INCENTIVE PAYMENTS WINDUP maybe by next year, is in the cards. Secretary of 
Agriculture Anderson wants to get rid of them as well as subsidies. 
Chances look good despite some farmer opposition. 

U.S. SAVINGS BONDS will continue to be sold even after the next victory loan 
drive starting next month, ends. Idea is to help fight inflation until 
reconversion has been fully completed. 

HOME CANNING PROGRAMS are being urged more persistently than ever by Department 
of Agriculture. Reason is planners disagreed with OPA on releasing 
canned fruits from rationing. Agriculture fears the relaxation came 
too soon. 

AGRICULTURE'S FOOD ORDERS will disappear gradually. Those scheduled to remain 
effective longest are bread, fats and oils, sugar. There will be a 
reduction in the meat set aside. 

DESPITE LOUD TALK to the contrary, U.S. won't give up any Pacific bases seized 
from Japan if our strategists say we need them. We'll also maintain 
big military establishments in the Philippines regardless of whether 
or not they become independent. 

ROUGH SLEDDING AHEAD is the Congressional prospect for the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration when its $1 billion 
additional for European relief comes up for action. 

TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION is getting hard-headed about economic aid. It is making 
plain what it expects in return before granting loans to other 
nations. 

DESPITE SUGAR SHORTAGE there will be plenty of Christmas candy. Outlook for 
“bakery and soft drink concerns also is better although sugar rationing 
will remain. Reason is military needs have been slashed. 
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WILL THE ROAD OF © 
TOMORROW LOOK 
LIKE THIS?..... 


Here’s one conception of the 
Road of Tomorrow, which 
features elimination of all 
crossings, electronic traffic 
controls, multi-lane high- 
ways keyed to traffic volume 
and other innovations per- 
mitting high speeds with 
safety. Years away! Perhaps! 
But it illustrates how earnestly 
people are trying to make 
this world a better, safer, 
cleaner, happier place in 
which to work and live. 
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THE TIRE OF TOMORROW IS HERE TODAY 


T MAY BE many years before America has a highway 
system like the one above. But tires that are safe at 
tomorrow’s higher speeds are here now! Today’s Firestone 
DeLuxe Champions are setting new performance records on 
the speedway and on the highway. Recently, Wilbur Shaw 
averaged 100.34 miles an hour for 500 miles at Indianapolis 
on stock Firestone DeLuxe Champions, just like you can buy 
at all Firestone dealer stores or Firestone stores. Firestone 
DeLuxe Champions stay safer longer because they are built 
with patented and exclusive features, developed through 
Firestone research, such as Safti-Lock Gum-Dipped Cord 
Body, Gear-Grip Tread, Safti-Sured Construction and Vitamic 
Rubber. And remember, they are the only synthetic rubber 
tires made that are safety-proved on the speedway for your 
protection on the highway. 
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Listen to the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening, over N. B.C. 


MANY DEPARTMENTS TO SERVE YOU AT YOUR NEARBY 
FIRESTONE DEALER STORE OR FIRESTONE STORE... 
Tires and Tubes - Recapping and Repairing - Batteries 
Spork Plugs * Brake Lining - Auto Supplies: Hardware 
Radio Supplies - Housewares - Leather Goods - Farm, 


Goiting'valan“Retestonsoopice menos §=§» Delure CHAMPION TIRES 
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Copyright, 1945, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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THE NATION 


Change-Over 


Humbler peacetime jobs have scant 
appeal for “reconverted" high- 
pay war workers; hearings open 


In Los Angeles, employers got choosey 
as job applicants lined up. A department 
store manager said: “It’s wonderful to sit 
back and watch them roll in.” 

But they found workers still choosey, 
too. Nobody wanted to be a waiter or a 
dishwasher, In Newark, N.J., U.S. Em- 
ployment Service tried (without much 
success) to lure maids and cooks back to 
work by changing their “domestics divi- 
sion” to “household assistants depart- 
ment.” 

Auto Wages. Labor unions, too, be- 
gan to revoke “no strike” pledges, demand 
wage increases to counteract losses in 
overtime pay. 

Example: United Auto Workers asked 
a general 30% raise for 400,000 workers in 
General Motors and Chrysler plants. But 
actual strikes were few. 

In contrast to labor’s rumbling, a sur- 
vey by the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment painted a bright picture: In- 
dustry output in 1946 would be $80 billion, 
41.6% over 1939, and there would be 54 
million jobs. 

Effect. Labor unions accused industry 
of being too optimistic. And unions’ own 
gloomy predictions (10 million jobless in 
two months) were belittled by industrial 
leaders. Consumer demand would produce 
millions of jobs but until reconversion is 
fully accomplished there would be some 
unemployment. 

Job hunters in Boston, New York, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, last week crowded 
their USES offices looking for jobs or un- 
employment compensation (see cuts, p. 6). 


Acme 


But in a few scattered cities, some quickly 
reconverted plants were begging new man- 
power. Memphis had 3,000 available jobs; 
Remington Rand needed 3,500 workers; 
General Electric headed for a 150,000 pay- 
roll, 50% above wartime peak. 

Uncertain about the future many cities 
and states had public work projects ready 
to go if necessary. New York City planned 
a $1 billion subway construction ;. Virginia 
laid aside $20 million for building state 
institutions, Minnesota $94 million for 
highways and buildings. 

Veterans’ job legislation loomed. A 
CED survey told Congress “additional 
steps, over and above those contained in 
the Selective Service Act,” were needed 
to assure vets jobs, 

In Washington a parade of witnesses 
testified on. the full employment bill. 
Among them was tax-expert Beardsley 
Ruml. Most thought the bill needed some 
changes (Ruml offered five amendments), 
but approved its principles—that govern- 
ment should help. private industry find 
jobs for all willing to work. 

Another source of jobs: Government’s 
252 ex-war plants offered for sale or lease 
though California’s Henry J. Kaiser, who 
wants the huge Willow Run plant to make 
cars, said federal agencies’ “dilly-dallying” 
was delaying industrial reconversion. 


Congress 


Congressmen trooped back to Wash- 
ington this week, They brought with them 
an end to their wartime political honey- 
moon, a return to two party political ac- 
tion tuned to the 1946 elections. President 
Truman himself had declared politics 
“open again” and last week Herbert 
Brownell, GOP chairman, barked up the 
same tree. 
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Meaning. Action will occur more 
strictly along party lines. Republicans 
with a firmer “show me” attitude will stress 
difference between them and the Demo- 
cratic party in the coming scraps over: 

The Full Employment bill (shall we 
“assure” jobs as New Dealers ask or “pro- 
mote” jobs?); National Housing program 
(will it invade the field of private busi- 
ness?); War Surplus Disposal (how best 
to safeguard producers, give small busi- 
ness a fair break?); and Tax Relief, ex- 
panded social security benefits, streamline - 
government (see New Style Cabinet). 

Keynote of all thinking however will 
be veterans’ votes. On them may hinge 
House control next year. 


Foul Ball 


The sports world blinked, started to 
cheer, then gulped instead. 

OPA had “slashed” sporting goods 
price control but with a few exceptions: 

Gone were ceilings on baseball equip- 
ment—except for baseball gloves, mitts, 
bats, shoes, clothes, baseballs. 

Golf equipment was also freed—ex- 
cept for golf clubs, golf balls, golf shoes, 
golf clothes. 

And so on through basketball, foot- 
ball, tennis, etc. 

Comment from the sports world: 
“They must have minds like corkscrews 
. . - OPA is short for ‘only punks al- 
lowed’.” 


Peace, It’s Wonderful 


In Charleston, Peoria, San Francisco 
—all across the country—everybody was 
talking about the coming Great Flood. It 
was the flood of consumers’ goods, Most 
exciting to housewives was the prospect of 
new washing machines and the return of 
other work-saving gadgets. 

Consumers could count first on plenty 
of new radios, alarm clocks, aluminum 
pots and pans, and electric irons, Most 
controls were off in Washington; industry 
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FOR YOU, NOT WAR. Reconverted assembly lines pour out such items as tires, radios, golf balls, vacuum cleaners, as plants rush peacetime goods. 
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had a full green light. Only caution was: 
Immediate production doesn’t mean imme- 
diate retail sale; be patient. OPA made 
two promises: Prices at or near 1942 lev- 
els; models to fit all pocketbooks. 

WPB took the lid off auto manufac- 
ture and hopes rose for 500,000 shiny new 
cars by year’s end. OPA readied 1946 
automobile price ceilings (perhaps slightly 
over 1942's) and prepared to broaden its 
ration program as production increased. 
Outlook was bright for a manufacturing 
rate of 6 million new cars next year. 


End of Lend-Lease 


President Truman announced the end 
of the huge, war-born “Lend-lease” pro- 
gram, main pipeline of U. S. war goods, 
food, machinery and clothing to foreign 
nations, 

Reasons. Lend-lease was not meant 
to be “practical” in a financial sense, It 
was a war weapon designed to crush the 
Axis regardless of cost. It was time to put 
future U. S, loans on a sounder basis. 

Shipments totaled $41.2 billion: Brit- 
ain got $29 billion, Russia $10 billion, 
France $510 million, China $362 million, 
American republics $336 million, other 
countries $1 billion. So far only $5.5 bil- 
lion in “reverse lend-lease’”’ had been paid 
back. How much, if any, of the remaining 
$36 billion will be repaid nobody knows. 
But from now on, payments would be in 
cash or on definite terms. 

Effect. Cries from Europe were quick 
and loud. In London, Oliver Lyttelton, 
former Board of Trade president, told 
Parliament “Britain’s standard of living is 
bound to fall.” Churchill said he couldn’t 
believe we'd be so “rough and harsh.” 

But the President’s move was not 
meant to cut off flow of goods to countries 
which need them. By borrowing funds 
from the U. S. Import-Export Bank (pres- 
ent capital $3.5 billion), foreign nations 
could still purchase $1.5 billion worth of 
goods already in lend-lease stockpiles 
overseas, $2 billion worth contracted for 
here, About half of this was food, the rest 
machinery and clothing. 

For these and future Joans, U. S. of- 
fered terms: regular payments stretched 
over a 30-year period, 23% interest. 


Postwar Keynote 


American business must do a better 
job after the war than before Pearl Harbor 
—but stick to sound principles. That was 
the keynote of an address by J. Howard 
Pew, president of the Sun Oil Co., at em- 
ployes’ athletic association picnics at’ Mar- 
cus Hook, Pa. 

“The answer to what happens in 
peacetime,” he predicted, “will rest largely 
in our hands. If we are living in a political 
and economic atmosphere conducive to 
individual initiative, and if we exercise 
that initiative by increasing our efficiency 
and production . . . we need not fear our 
future.” 

Principles named by Pew as funda- 
mental: Sound human relations, public 
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IN CHICAGO. Jobless CIO workers march in torchlight parade protesting reconversion delays. 
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service, good customer relations, modern 
equipment, research, personal opportunity, 
and financial stability. 


New Style Cabinet , 


Cumbersome, over-manned govern- 
ment machinery faced its biggest remodel- 
ing in decades. 

Number of civilian employes in the 
Executive branch of the government had 
grown by June to the staggering total of 
2.9 million. , 

Effect. Congress planned government 
“streamlining” when it came back. (Sen. 
Byrd of Virginia said this should be “in 
the very front of ‘must’ legislation.’’) 

Some changes had already been made 
in State and Agriculture departments 
(PATHFINDER, Aug. 27). Other plans in- 
cluded: 

1. Secretary Schwellenbach would ex- 
pand the Labor department, combine the 
powers of the expiring WLB and National 
Labor Relations Board into a Bureau of 
Labor Relations with power to arbitrate 
labor disputes. To work out details, Presi- 
dent Truman planned an “industrial peace 
parley” with Eric Johnston, president of 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce; Ira Mosher, 
NAM_chief; and heads of CIO and AFL. 
A preliminary meeting was set for Sept. 5. 

2. Creation of a Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare with Cabinet status. This 
would probably take over work now being 
done by Social Security, Public. Health 
Service, U. S. Office of Education and 
others, 

During the week, President Truman 
conferred with Gen. de Gaulle, talked with 
business leaders about reconversion, 


Combat Veterans 


From Camp Shelby, Miss., to the lo- 
cal newspaper office in nearby Hattiesburg 
marched four grim American soldiers 
armed with a paper bombshell that would 
rattle windows all the way to the White 
House. 

The soldiers came from the battle- 
scarred gs5th Division which fought 145 
grueling combat days in the battle for 
Germany. The paper, signed by 200 more 
members, protested the division’s 14,000 
men were being “railroaded”’ to the Pa- 
cific while 2 million troops who hadn’t 
been overseas stayed home. 

Mac's Side. Next day President Tru- 
man got a telegram from 580 more men 
of the gs5th asking him to “let the record 
speak and let justice be done.” Similar 
protests came from other veteran divi- 
sions awaiting redeployment. In St. Paul, 
two newsmen were held by M.P.s after 
interviewing soldiers of the 97th Infantry 
who scrawled “Shanghaied” on their troop 
train. But Gen. MacArthur, mistrusting 
the Japs, still wanted fighting men, 

Another controversy was the con- 


‘tinued drafting of men 18-26 (63,000 to 


go in September). This, too, brought pro- 
tests. But stopping the draft would mean 
more ETO vets would go to the Pacific 
or stay longer in Europe. 





MONEY MARCH. Left to right, Rev. Leo Donnelly, "Gen." Jacob Coxey and S, O. Sanderson. 


Effect. Letters and telegrams flooded 
Congressmen. Chairman May of the 
House Military Affairs Committee hurried 
back to Washington to study the whole 
problem of demobilization. 

Army yielded a grudging inch: It 
would screen redeployed combat groups to 
weed out men with 75 points or over 38 
years old. This would release about 1100 
of the g5th’s veterans, 


Coxey Still Marching 


“Coxey’s Army” is on the march 
again. This time it’s no barefoot, half- 
starved mob of 300 Ohioans, begging 
Washington for jobs as they did on their 
march from Massillon, in May, 1894. 

This time it’s a global-minded group 
plugging “world emancipation” through an 
international currency. But, the leader is 





International 
WHAT PRICE GLORY? When Pvt. Low Price 
returned .to Camp Lee, Va., from furlough, his 
three kids accompanied him. "My wife is sick,” 


he explained. “The corporal said bring ‘em.” 
Wacs took over. 








still g1-year-old “Gen.” Jacob S, Coxey. 

Defeated presidential candidate on 
the Farm-Labor ticket in 1936, Coxey now 
has as assistants his vice-presidential run- 
ning mate, S. O. Sanderson, Rochester, 
Minn.; and the Rev. Leo Charles Don- 
nelly, M.D., Detroit, Mich., 1944 candi- 
date for president on the Greenback Party 
ticket. 

Goals, An international currency 
backed by all nations, with each pledged 
to work for the betterment of mankind. 
“That’s our aim,” declared Rev. Donnelly. 

Effect. Probably the same as the 
march of 1894, which accomplished noth- 
ing for Coxey’s followers. 


Week at Home 


East: New York State will buy the 
$3.6 million Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Sanitarium in the Adirondack Mountains 
for $350,000 and convert it into a rest 
camp for returning veterans, Gov. Dewey 
said, . 
Midwest: Mixing salt with soil, Nick 
Engel, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., farmer, 
claimed he produced pre-salted celery. 

Charging CIO with libelous state- 
ments, Montgomery Ward and Co., filed 
suit in Kansas City, Mo., asked $1.3 mil- 
lion damages, 

Pitcher Bob Feller, discharged by 
the Navy, rejoined the Cleveland Indians. 

Sherwin Williams Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has a new wall paint. Mixed with 
DDT insecticide, it chases insects out. 

West: Dr. Robert A. Millikan, 77, 
who won a Nobel prize for cosmic ray re- 
search, retired as head of the California 
Institute of Technology. 

South: Drop an atom bomb in the 
center of a developing hurricane to see 
if the bomb breaks up the spinning wind, 
suggested Mayor Herbert A. Frink, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

Sen. Theodore Bilbo (D.-Miss.), an- 
nouncing his candidacy for re-election, 
pledged himself to fight “anti-legislation 
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proposed by the Yankee Congressmen.’ 

Cancelling a draft call for 25 young 
white men, the Roxboro, N. C. draft board 
resigned in protest against further induc- 
tions, 

Georgia’s Gov. Ellis Arnall sold first 
Roosevelt memorial two-cent stamp at the 
“Little White House,” Warm Springs, Ga. 


WASHINGTON. 
PARADE 





The Captain’s Bell 


Signalman C. W. A. Campbell climbed 
aboard the brand-new battlewagon Ken- 
tucky, got some good news: One of his 
jobs would be to keep the ship’s bell 
bright as gold. 

That he did, during three years’ duty 
with the Asiatic squadron. Ship and boy 
parted company in 1903. Twenty years 
later, the Kentucky was scrapped. 

But Campbell’s Navy career advanced 
right along. Back in ’37, showing his wife 
around the Marine Training Base at Quan- 
tico, Va., the one-time bell polisher photo- 
graphed Mrs. Campbell beside a subject 
that appealed: A fog-bell, heavy coated 
with red paint. Then Campbell spotted a 
faint inscription and in amazement spelled 
out: “U.S.S. Kentucky—1898.” 

Discovery. After Pearl Harbor, Camp- 
bell (then Commander Campbell) was as- 
signed to build a new Receiving Station 
Annex at Anacostia, D.C., and train thou- 
sands of men for combat duty. The Ad- 
ministration Building, high over the river, 
was his “ship’s bridge,” a bridge that 
needed a bell. Campbell hotfooted down 
to Quantico and came back with what he 
wanted. 

Today Campbell (now Capt. Camp- 
bell) looks out from his office upon a 
great oak frame, limed and creosoted to 





PALS. Capt. Campbell and his first “job.” 


look old. And there hangs a bell, gleaming 
again like gold in the sun. Booming out 
the hours and half hours at Anacostia, 
the Kentucky’s old “voice” is reunited 
with the Kentucky’s old signalman. 


The Princess Entertains 


Chivalry is not dead—so long as eight 
traipsing Congressmen can say the Virgin 
Princess of Samoa looks “pretty nice.” 

Rep. Ed V. Izac (D.-Calif.) traded 
words with the islands’ “high-talking 
chief’ about how fine it is that the stars 
and stripes have flown over the eastern 
part of Samoa since 1899. Congressmen, 
Navy officers and native big-wigs, seated 
in a circle, then sipped a friendship drink 
from a wooden cup, filled fresh each time 
with juice from the kava root brewed by 
the princess herself. 

(The natives call kava “healthful,” 
Webster brands it “an intoxicating bever- 
age,” the Congressmen complained later 
it was herb-tasting, said they drank with 
small relish just to be good fellows.) 

"No Lamour." To entertain the 
Americans, Samoan warriors put on a mili- 
tary dance with the precision of male 
Rockettes, sang native words to mission- 
ary hymn-tunes. Then the Princess, the 
“high-talking chief’s” daughter, did a solo 
dance. 

“She’s no Dorothy Lamour” was the 
most the Congressmen would say. Greater 
frankness, it seems, might hurt American 
relations down there. 

The Washington party visited 19 
other islands, sizing up the need for future 
U.S. bases in the Pacific. 

If we get title, as the Congressmen 
hope we will, to the Micronesia Islands, 
dotting the Pacific north of the equator, 
we'll have new aids to shipping and air 
transport. Best of all, from an economic 
standpoint, these islands grow more than 
enough food to support their 167,000 
residents. 





Truman’s Ghost-Writers 


Only two people in all the Federal 
Government are authorized to sign Presi- 
dent Truman’s name, and they don’t even 
know him. Personally, that is. 

Singled out for this honor are Mrs. 
Ruth Whitney Talley and Mrs. Alice M. 
Grove of the General Land Office, Depart- 
ment of Interior.- Their jobs involve sign- 
ing the President’s name to some 4,000 
land patents each year, transferring title 
of Federal public land to private owners. 

But it’s old stuff to them now, be- 
cause both signed the late President 
Roosevelt’s signature to similar documents 
during most of his administration. 

Own Handwriting. “We don’t try to 
copy the President’s signature,” explained 
Mrs. Talley, a native of Pierre, S.D., who 
has worked for Interior the past 20 years. 
“We just write it in our own hand, then 
sign our names as secretaries’ to the 
President.” 

Busy Lady. “I just don’t have time 
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HARRY S. TRUMAN. That's what they write. 


to be impressed with signing Mr. Tru- 
man’s name,” Mrs. Talley says. 

“TI guess my home’s my hobby, keep- 
ing it in shape for Lester, my husband, 
who’s a butcher, and my daughter, Helen 
Louise. 

“Fried chicken’s my favorite food. 
That must be because Lester comes from 
Virginia.” 

She’s a stalwart in New York Ave. 
Presbyterian Church. She ladles out re- 
freshments Saturday nights in the church’s 
Servicemen’s Canteen. Between-times, she 
writes V-Mail to her two brothers and her 
husband’s two brothers in the service. 


Barkers’ Come-Back 


Charlie Reamer is polishing up his 
sight-seeing limousine, now that Office of 
Defense Transportation has given the 
green light to the war-stopped rubberneck 
business. 

An Army lieutenant in World War I, 
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GRIN. The news cheered Charlie Reamer. 
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RULE EXCEPTION. Willard served coatless Papa Hendrix after son won Congressional Medal. 


he’s been guiding 20 years ever since his 
doctor prescribed outdoor work. 

“IT guess I know as many people as a 
Senator,” said Charlie, mulling over the 
new prospect of meeting more. “You 
might say I have two peculiarities: Giving 
free tours to wounded veterans and, some- 
times, free meals at home to newlyweds.” 

New Buses. Other rubberneck chiefs 
are laying plans for the biggest rush ever. 
For example, Chester M. Atwood, who 
started guiding suckers—pardon us, stran- 
gers—back in 1914, has ordered five 
$10,000 buses and plans an “extensive, 
edifying and enlightening all-day tour of 
the nation’s capital for only $5.75.” 

In the old pre-war days, just when 
a Washington resident was explaining to 
an out-of-towner what a nice, quiet city 
this was to live in, a bus bulging with 
craning, pop-eyed visitors was sure to 
come careening around the corner. In the 
bus would be a “guide,” usually an ex- 
hog-caller or circus barker with leather 
lungs. 

Then Washington sight-seeing was a 
$1 million-a-year business. Some 25 com- 
panies competed for passengers. 

But with the war came the ODT and 
the end of rubbernecking for the duration. 
Soon, with touring crowds, Washington 
streets will look normal again. 


Tempos’ Doom 


One boon to Washington sightseers, 
not to mention office workers, park plan- 
ners, and just about everyone else from 
President Truman on down, will be the 
early removal of 32 “tempos” now blister- 
ing the landscape. 

A “tempo,” as if you didn’t know, is 
a temporary government building. These 
are boxlike, grayish-white, one-or-two- 
story office structures hastily thrown up 
at the beginning of the war to hold extra 
Federal workers needed for the duration. 
They fill nearly four million square ft. 
along Washington’s once-beautiful Mall. 
They crouch bleakly around the Washing- 
ton Monument and hulk on both sides of 
Lincoln Memorial’s famous reflecting pool. 

No Friends. Besides being ugly, oc- 


cupants often remark, they are hotter than 
in summer and colder than in 
winter. 

After a recent trip through some of 
the now-sagging tempos, Maj. Gen. Philip 
B. Fleming, Federal Works Administrator 
(in charge of public buildings), declared: 

“It was impossible to erect a truly 
‘temporary’ building—one which would fall 
down at the end of five years. But we 
came pretty close to it.” 

Pentagon Puzzle. Another govern- 
ment building whose future is still unde- 
cided is the Army’s huge, sprawling Penta- 
gon. War Department admits its peace- 
time personnel (about 5,300 in 1939) 
would rattle around in the structure, which 
has a capacity of 60,000, 

One of the Pentagon’s chief assets, 
a result of its five-sided shape, is a spa- 
cious, grassy court which War Depart- 
ment employes have decked with umbrel- 
las and ‘call “the beach.” It has been 
pointed out that this would be a useful 
asset if the building should be converted 
into a hospital. 














Shirt-sleeves & Hero 


“You're in the wrong place.” That’s 
what a waiter told an Army sergeant and 
his family, when they sat down for dinner 
in the main dining room of Washington’s 
swanky Willard Hotel. 

It seems the boy’s father, a Lepanto, 
Ark., farmer, wore neither coat nor tie in 
the capital’s tropic warmth. A coatless 
guest would be agin’ the rule. They left. 

Two days later Staff Sgt. James R. 
Hendrix, 20, was the youngest of 28 war 
heroes to receive the blue-ribboned, star- 
shaped Congressional Medal of Honor 
from President Truman, who said he'd 
rather have the medal than be President. 
Hendrix had destroyed two Nazi artillery 
positions, saved three comrades’ lives in 
relieving the U.S. garrison at Bastogne, 
day after last Christmas. 

Papa Hendrix wore shirt-sleeves at 
the White House ceremonies. 

The Willard was full of apologies, 
said they hadn’t known who the sergeant 
was. That night the Hendrix family came 
back, and the Willard dining room served 
the party, including Hendrix Sr.—still 
coatless but welcome. 


President’s Plowshares 


President Truman, whose desk-top is 
still barren compared with that of the 
late FDR, is beginning to acquire a few 
gee-gaws. The latest to appear is a minia- 
ture plow. When White House visitors 
asked about it, the President explained 
it was merely “reconversion”—it replaced 
a model gun. 

To go with the plow he has a bronze 
Missouri mule and a tiny jade Manchurian 
pony, gift of China’s Premier Soong. An- 
other new Presidential acquisition: A gold 
“lifetime pass” to all professional football 
games, gift of Pro Football Commissioner 
Elmer Layden. 
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RECONVERSION. A finy plow fills the spot on the Truman desk where a gun model used fo be, 
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Astounding Science 


By now it was a familiar story—-how 
the government built a vast secret project, 
put the cream of allied experts to work in 
it, developed an atomic weapon which 
could blot out a city. 

The catch was this story was not 
written in 1945. Entitled “Solution Unsat- 
isfactory,” it appeared in 1941 in Astound- 
ing Science Fiction, a Street & Smith pulp 
magazine, which has some of America’s 
outstanding scientists among its most in- 
terested readers. 

This is not the first time the little 
magazine has rung the bell. Years ago, 
its characters used radar, V-2’s, a sun gun 
on the same lines the Germans were study- 
ing in this war (PATHFINDER, July 9). 

Same Men. Secret of Astounding 
Science Fiction’s authenticity is it’s writ- 
ten almost entirely by real scientists. Car; 
ried away by what they foresee, they let 
off steam by writing fiction about it long 
before technical problems are mastered. 

Atomic War. Now those same writ- 
ers are predicting what may happen as the 
result of the atomic bomb. In Solution 
Unsatisfactory, they gloomed: “The whole 
world had suddenly become comparable to 
a room full of men each armed with a 
loaded .45.” 

To avoid atomic attacks, America be- 
came completely decentralized, only a few 
hundred families to a town. 

Mutants. Other stories describe weird 
new races which have sprung up as muta- 
tions, caused by radioactive particles from 
the bombs penetrating embryos. Some 
have no eyes, long hairy ears. Some have 
taken a step forward, can read one an- 
other’s minds. 

It’s fiction, yes. But editor Dr. John 
W. Campbell points out that Astounding 
Science Fiction, unaffected by censorship, 
experienced a booming circulation among 





General Electric 


MEEKEST, Boa constrictor does his hissing best 
for sound méter. 
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LIGHT STUFF. It is plastic "Flotofoam." 


scientists at Oak Ridge who knew what 
they were making and wondered about 
the outcome. 


New Bomb’s Nemesis ? 


A defense against the atomic bomb— 
the Navy thinks it may have found it. 
It is a radar-controlled gun capable of 
bringing down any plane approaching 
‘within 50,000 feet. 

Secretary Forrestal told members of 
Congress that he hopes it will protect the 
American fleet from any possibility of 
atomic bomb attacks. 


How Loud the Lion? 


The big noise of the circus is the lion. 
But the elephant and the barker run him 
a close second. 

Scientific proof of this fact was estab- 
lished when General Electric scientists 
trudged out to the circus grounds with 
their sound-level meter. 

Using the meter, they discovered that 
a canary, registering 77 decibels, makes 
more noise than Gargantua who grunted 
only up to 73. (The lion’s was 110.) The 
tiger was as good as a pneumatic drill (89 
decibels), and except for the giraffe who 
has no vocal cords, the meekest was the 
boa constrictor, whose hiss registered 60 
decibels. 


Breathing Wells 


They look like ordinary wells. Ne- 
braska farmers get water out of them. 
But they have one disconcerting feature. 
On certain days they breathe, hiss, sing, 
roar with enough force to blow clods of 
dirt upward several inches. 

Secret of the strange wells, says the 
Nebraska Geological Survey, is that they 
are bored through a layer of earth so 
porous it admits air. When the atmos- 
phere becomes heavy, the air rushes down 
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the well filling the porous area, which may 
extend for miles, until the air pressure 
there is the same as above ground. When 
the air pressure lightens, the wells blow 
out with a singing, hissing noise until the 
pressure is again equalized. 

Weather Forecast. Because they in- 
dicate barometric changes, many Nebras- 
kans depend on the wells as weather 
prophets, even attach whistles so they'll 
be warned of the change. One owner 
claimed that after his well began to blow, 
he could depend on a strong wind blowing 
from the northwest within 24 hours. So 
dependable was this that people phoned 
from miles around to know if there soon 
would be wind to pump water for stock. 


Lightest Solid 


A plastic curiosity has been developed 
by the U. S. Rubber Co. It’s “flotofoam,” 
the lightest known solid, yet strong enough 
to support a man. Millions of air spaces 
throughout the plastic give it buoyancy. 
Army has been using flotofoam in pon- 
toons. Now it will go to civilians for use 
in insulation. 


Pomato 


Earl Painter, Charles Town, W. Va., 
planted potatoes. What he grew, well, he 
still isn’t sure. The vines had good-sized 
potatoes on them. But above-ground four 
plants drooped with red “tomatoes.” 

Department of Agriculture officials 
restored Earl’s faith in Mother Nature 
somewhat with the following explanation: 
The “tomatoes” probably weren’t toma- 
toes but a rare case of field potatoes pro- 
ducing seed, brought on by the unusually 
wet and cool summer. Such plants are 
grown in greenhouses when breeders want 
actual potato seed to produce new strains. 
The seeds, which resemble tomato seed, 
are contained in a red tomato-like fruit. 
Big difference is it’s no good to eat. 

Still it’s mighty disconcerting, thinks 
Painter. To be on the safe side, he’s call- 
ing this year’s crop “pomatoes.”’ 


Acme 


POTATOES, TOMATOES. Both grew on same 


vine, plant, what have you. 











Theres a 


EEP planning. The important day is coming—when a 
smart new Ford will be available to serve you. . . . Then 
what will a few extra miles matter? This new Ford will be 
a big and eager-powered beauty. From start to finish of jaunt 
or journey you'll ride in gentle comfort. And as mile after 


carefree mile unrolls, you'll discover this car is thrifty, too, 





; 


in your future! 


All the skill and experience which Ford has gained through 








more than 40 years are your assurance of this. ... Produc- 
tion has started but is very limited. More cars soon. 
Meanwhile, your present car is important to America’s 


transportation needs. Take care of it. See your Ford dealer 


regularly. FORD MOTOR COMPANY . Sora 








“THE FORD SHOW”. Singing stars, orchestra and chorus. Every Sunday, complete NBC network. 2:00 P.M., E.W.T., 1:00 P.M., C.W.T., 12:00 M., M.W.T., 11:00 A.M, P.W.T, 








AMERICANA. 
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A LOT O' BULL. Masked, he’s lamb-tame. 


No Charge 


Johnny Bull’s charging days are over. 
Joseph Zamensky, 32-year-old New Jer- 
sey farmer, got tired of Johnny chasing 
his kids. With a mail-order “bull-con- 
troller” he toned down that bull. 

The mask —two rounded aluminum 
squares that fit over Johnny’s eyes and 
have slits at bottom—is approved by the 
SPCA. Johnny can eat all right—he just 
can’t light out after visitors. “If he lowers 
his head he can’t see where he’s going.” 

Boar Trouble. Early American cat- 
tlemen found that hogs, too, were tamer 
when they “had to see with their feet.” 
After Felix and George Renick of Vir- 
ginia made $30 a head selling Ohio-fat- 
tened cattle in Baltimore in 1805, roads 
east were thick with jostling herds. Cattle 
gave little trouble, but big boars were 
forever tearing cross-country on tours. 

Hog-wise farmers knew that darkness 
made the most energetic boar plod quietly, 
so in the big centers they rounded up the 
meanest animals and sewed their eyelids 
together. SPCA might have approved that, 
too—they say it didn’t hurt much. 


Dolly Didn't Do It 


Battle-worn guys trudging home to 
what’s “really America,” head first thing 
for the ice cream store. They don’t know 
that the “American” delicacy they dreamed 
of in foxholes was known in Italy before 
1600—Dolly Madison didn’t invent it for 
Presidential guests. 

Somewhere in the Middle Ages some- 
body spilled salt on ice, found it froze 
water, wisely substituted fruit juices, 

Crossing the sea to America, the idea 
tickled George Washington’s dignified pal- 
ate—his ledger of May 17, 1784, lists “a 





cream machine for ice.” Two years later 
Joseph Crowe announced the delicacy in 
the New York Post Boy. Now Louisiana 
State Museum has turned up what they 
call the “oldest advertisement” in which 
the name appears. A yellow page of The 
Louisiana Courier for April, 1808, states 
“Ice cream may be had at the Coffee 
House (famous old Bourse) every day 
between 12 and 9 p.m.’”—made with ice 
floated down Ole Miss’ on rafts. 

First Soda. But America embellished 
ice cream. In 1874 Philadelphia produced 
a soda, offered it publicly at the Chicago 
World’s Fair in 1893. Four years later the 
sundae was born. And out of a bouquet 
at the St. Louis Fair of 1904 stepped the 
Great American Idea, the ice cream cone. 
Charles Menches gave his girl flowérs and 
a dripping ice cream sandwich. Not wish- 
ing to leave the Fair, the lass rolled one 
sandwich wafer deftly into a “vase” for 
her flowers and the bottom wafer into a 
cone. 


Thar She Blows ! 


A snowy river of salt—8o0 tons—cas- 
caded into the Charles W. Morgan’s wood- 
en hold recently, to preserve the 104-year- 
old vessel, last square-rigged whaler in 
the world. Her 80 active years earned 
$2 million more than any other whaler. 
Now in the marine museum, Mystic, Conn., 
she’s a memorial to American whaling. 

In Chicago, Natural History muse- 
um’s new permanent exhibit shows just 
what the industry has been up against. 
Nothing ever equalled these pig-eyed wa- 
ter-spouters, which sometimes measure 
over 100 ft., weigh more than 20 grown 
elephants. Love-licks from Mrs. Whale’s 
hairy flippers echo like thunder across 
miles of sea. Though able to dive a half- 
mile down, whales breathe air. Harpooned, 
they make good steaks, face creams, per- 
fume, lubricants, explosives. 

Colonial Whalers. As early as 1670 
American colonists were shore-fishing for 
whales off Long Island. By Revolutionary 
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time 183 vessels were working Davis 
Strait. In 1846 our 729 vessels led the 
world in hunting sperm and right whales. 

Then, this fuel-oil-hunting was grim 
business. Ships, oil-soaked to their sails, 
were potential funeral pyres with blubber 
stoves bubbling. Brave men risked death 
each time they rowed from the mother 
vessel to throw hand harpoons. Now, in 
the Antarctic, last outpost of the whale, 
huge floating factories send “killer” motor 
boats equipped with guns for firing explo- 
sive-tipped harpoons. Dead whales are 
kept, afloat by pumped air until dragged 
up a runway to deck, where workers knee- 
deep in bloody oil carve blubber for ren- 
dering. But these ships met danger too, 
after 1939—from Nazi U-boats out to 
sink Allied whale oil before it became 
explosives. 

Closed Season. Before the war the 
world’s fleet—38 “factories,” 281 “kill- 
ers,” 11,000 men—took nearly half a mil- 
lion Antarctic whales. in 20 years, more 
than last three centuries’ kill. Interna- 
tional regulations restrict hunting grounds, 
limit the season to six months: Whales 
must not follow buffaloes to extinction. 


Last Command 


George was a cavalry horse. During 
14 years of service, no one ever rode 
George but Thomas Tipton Thornburgh, 
West Pointer. When the big bay got too 
old for riding, his master let him just 
“come along” on maneuvers around Fort 
Riley, Kan. F 

Before D-Day, Col. Thornburgh went 
overseas to inspect cavalry divisions and 
George retired to a farm, to wait. But 
last September the colonel died in action. 

Not long ago George went out to 
herd cattle—his first ride in a long time. 
Suddenly across the fields an order barked: 
“Charge!” and a division of cavalrymen 
from Fort Riley spurted over the horizon. 
George heard the familiar command, too. 
Young again, he leaped forward, but never 
got there. George died in action, too. 





. Sovfoto 
'S NO SNOW. Worker stands knee-deep in whale’s monstrous tongue on floating factory deck. 





HE’LL OPEN 


It’s the springboard to his future success—his 
college education. His Dad has purchased it 
now, in the form of a Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance policy. When the boy is 18, the insurance 
will become payable in a series of monthly 
checks, whether his father is here or not— 
checks that will cover both tuition and living 
expenses through the college period. 


This is but one of many arrangements for 
the future you can make 
with perfect confidence 
through your Penn Mutual 
representative. Among them 
are fine vacations and travel 
...a comfortable, unworried 
old age ...a guaranteed 
income for your wife and 





IT SOMEDAY 


family. ..a home free and clear of mortgages. 


Your life insurance is your most important 
investment—the solid foundation of a sound 
estate. As such, it should be arranged with the 
greatest possible cate. Penn Mutual Under- 
writers are thoroughly trained to give you 
expert and dependable counsel. They know 
how to build workable and adaptable plans— 
plans that turn dreams into realities. 





Your Life Plan deserves the expert guidance of a Penn Mutual Uaderwriter 








THE WORLD 
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JAPS FACE YANK CONQUERORS ACROSS PEACE TABLE. Scene at preliminary conference 


in Manila was preview of final Nip capitulation ceremonies. 


Occupation 


Rough weather in the Pacific delays Al- 
lied landings in Tokyo Bay area as 
MacArthur and Navy take over 

Typhoons between Okinawa and Ja- 
pan held back Gen. MacArthurjs occupa- 
tion plans. His Manila headquarters wound 
up their work in the Philippines, then took 
off for Japan when the weather calmed 
down. 

MacArthur’s flight to Tokyo via Oki- 
nawa boasted a force of 48 big Army 
planes. Meanwhile a fleet of 112 Allied 
warships, including the 45,000-ton Mis- 
sourit and the British flagship, Duke of 
York, stood in Sagami Bay, outer approach 
to Tokyo harbor, from which the amphibi- 
ous landings of 15,000 troops were started 
at a given signal. 





PINCHED. Three cops and a bloody nose 
stopped this Berlin black marketeer. But whole- 
sale arrests haven't stopped the black market. 


Who Goes Where? Tokyo was so 
devastated by U. S. bombs, predictions 
were MacArthur’s troops would have to 
camp outside the capital, Complete occu- 
pation of the Jap home islands may take 
five months and more than half a million 
Yanks, 

Size of our army of occupation will 
depend on how the Japs behave and how 
much of the northern part of Japan is oc- 
cupied by the Russians. Red parachutists 
were reported to have dropped on Hok- 
kaido, south of Sakhalin, already occupied 
by them, but no agreement dividing Japan 
into U. S. and Russian zones was an- 
nounced, 

Policy toward Japs. MacArthur was 
expected to treat Jap civilians leniently, 
and deal with them through their own offi- 
cials, headed by the Emperor. But this 
policy would call for weeding out mili- 
tarists and war criminals by stern treat- 
ment of leaders, especially top officers of 
the army and navy. 

As thousands of Japs crowded the 
coast for a glimpse of the Allied Armada, 
they could look forward to continuing 
their way of life if they made no trouble 
for their conquerors. But the mighty dis- 
play of Allied force was a guarantee any 
Jap monkey business would be crushed. 

Symbolizing the end of the old order, 
groups of die-hard Jap civilians committed 
hara-kiri in front of the Emperor’s palace 
in Tokyo. At the same time, outlying 
Jap garrisons surrendered or, like Gen. 
Yamashita and his last-ditch battalions in 
the Luzon mountains, prepared to sur- 
render. 

Thus, not even the most fanatical 
Japs could kid themselves the day of the 
Rising Sun wasn’t over. 


Gallows for Nazis 


In solitary confinement in the gloomy 
jail at Nuremburg, Germany, 28 leading 
Nazi war criminals await trial. They in- 
clude Goering, Ribbentrop, Streicher, 
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Hess, Ley, Von Papen, Doenitz, Keitel, 
and Von Krosigk. 

Allied investigators are sifting tons 
of evidence to draw up the indictments. 
Then the defendants will be given lawyers, 
and an opportunity to plead guilty or in- 
nocent. The mass trial, which will prob- 
ably be presided over by Justice Robert 
Jackson of the U. S. Supreme Court, will 
begin in the fall. 

By Christmas, expectations are, Goer- 
ing and the others will be found guilty and 
hanged or shot. 


De Gaulle in Washington 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle’s job as head 
of the French government was at stake in 
White House talks with President Tru- 
man. If de Gaulle could bring home the 
bacon, his prestige would zoom. If not, 
his critics would have him on the spot. 

The bacon included: (1) U. S. sup- 
port for French claims to regain Indo- 
China; (2) reparations from Germany; 
(3) U. S. aid for a long-range program to 
revamp French industry. 

How much de Gaulle got, neither he 
nor the President revealed. “We don’t want 
to annex German territory,” de Gaulle 
said. “But we want international control of 
the Ruhr, and French control of the west 
bank of the Rhine.” From London, the 
British government dashed cold water on 
his hopes of recovering Indo-China, with 
a warning the French should keep out. 

Pay-off fér de Gaulle will be the 
Oct. 21 French elections to pick a 506- 
member National Assembly. If he suc- 
ceeded in Washington, his chances in the 
election will improve. A victory then 
might keep him in the saddle for years. A 
set-back might put him out before 1946. 
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SALUTE. Gen. de Gaulle stands at attention 
on White House lawn. 





SEPTEMBER 3, 1945 


No More Appeasement 


Now that Japan is defeated there will 
be no more pretense that Communism is a 
form of democracy; no more appeasement 
of Communist dictatorships as directed in 
other countries from Moscow. 

That is the clear meaning of the stiff 
warnings sent last week by the United 
States and British governments to the 
puppet regime which Russia has estab- 
lished in Bulgaria. 

Washington took the lead. The De- 
partment of State instructed Maynard 
Barnes, our representative on the Allied 
Control Commission at Sofia, to deliver a 
stiff note, approved by Secretary Byrnes, 
to Russian-controlled government there. 

British Support. This note questioned 
the representative character of Bulgarian 
Communist Georgieff’s “People’s Regime,” 
set up when the Red Army “liberated” 
Bulgaria last September. It further sug- 
gested that under this regime popular elec- 
tions would not be “free from force and 
intimidation.” 

By pre-arrangement, Britain backed 
our stand and went a little further. In 
Rumania and Hungary as well as in Bul- 
garia, said Laborite Foreign Minister Bevin 
in the House of Commons, “one kind of 
totalitarianism is being replaced by an- 
other.” 

Yielding to Anglo-American pressure, 
the Bulgarian government asked its Red- 
dominated Allied Control Commission for 
permission to cancel the election. Permis- 
sion was given, and the election called off. 

By contrast, the U. S. recognized the 
new Finnish government. Though Finland, 
like Bulgaria and Rumania, is under the 
thumb of a predominantly-Russian Allied 
Control Commission, the Reds did not 
impose their system on the Finns. 

In Rumania, however, youthful King 
Mihai appealed to U. S. and Britain to 
help his country become a democracy. 

Meaning. More than the future of 
Bulgaria is at stake in this open cieavage 
between Anglo-American and Russian in- 
terpretations of democracy. Moscow had 
planned the Bulgarian election as a dress 
rehearsal for the one promised in Poland 
before the end of 1945. 


Pledged to the creation of a free Po- 
land, the Anglo-American governments 
have now told Moscow, in effect, that no 
such rigged election as had been planned 
for Bulgaria will be accepted. The notes 
sent to Sofia will, if necessary, be repeated 
to Warsaw. 


Spanish Omelet 


Stung by President Truman’s: “We 
don’t like Franco or his government,” 


Spain blamed “Communist atheism and 


red exiles” for “foreign difficulties,” re- 
peated its promise to restore the mon- 
archy, but failed to say when. 

Spanish Foreign Minister Alberto 
Artajo denied the Franco regime is totali- 
tarianism, called on the democracies to 
recognize it as one of them, “We never 
favored the Axis,” he said. “We turned 
down many Nazi requests which were not 
known to the world.” : 

Meanwhile, in Mexico City, Dr. Jose 
Giral, former Spanish premier, was named 
premier, and Diego Martinez Barrio presi- 
dent of the Republican government-in- 
exile. They announced “plans for recov- 
ery of the national territory, and formal 
recognition by other countries.” Most 


Latin American nations are expected to 
break relations with Franco soon. 
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SPAIN’S’ PRESIDENT-IN-EXILE: Diego Barrio. 
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CAPTURED JAP. Lt. Minoru Wada guides Yank planes. “You're over my old headquarters now." The death he brought is ended. What now? 


Hong Kong Issue 


Control of Hong Kong, strategic 
south China port, which was a British 
crown colony before the Japs captured it, 
threatened trouble between Britain and 
China’s Chungking government. 

Attlee’s Labor government followed 
the line of its Tory predecessor, Winston 
Churchill, in refusing to yield Hong Kong. 
Churchill had turned a deaf ear at Cairo, 
Teheran and Yalta, to pleas by FDR that 
Hong Kong be given back to the Chinese. 

Vital Trade. China wants Hong Kong 
because it’s the principal center of rice 
distribution in the Far East, and one of 
the leading ports for tin, cotton, and other 
key commodities. More than half the im- 
port and export trade of South China 
passes through Hong Kong. 

Reversing FDR’s policy, the Truman 
administration backed Britain. On orders 
from Washington, Gen, MacArthur ra- 
dioed Jap authorities in Hong Kong to 
surrender to the British, not the Chinese. 
Chiang Kai-shek yielded, said he wouldn't 
send forces there “lest allied misunder- 
standings develop.” He hinted he’d press 
claims peaceably, but predictions were the 
British were there to stay, 


Captive Puppet 


Red troops who took Manchuria caj)- 
tured Henry Pu-Yi, 39-year-old emperor 
of the Jap puppet state, Manchukuo. Once 
“boy emperor of China,” Pu-Yi lost his 
throne at age 6, in 1912, when republican 
revolution ousted the Manchu dynasty. 

In 1917, the 11-year-old Pu-Yi re- 
gained his title in a counter-revolution, 
but held it only'a week. In 1924, kicked 
out of the imperial palace at Peiping, he 
fled to the Jap legation. 

Soon after the Japs invaded Man- 
churia in 1931, they named Pu-Yi “chief 
executive.” In 1934, they placed him on 
the throne of the puppet kingdom. 

Salt-Factory Home. There his life 
was no bed of roses. While the Jap am- 
bassador to Manchukuo had a magnificent 
mansion, Pu-Yi lived in an abandoned salt 
factory, surrounded by blockhouses, elec- 
trically-charged barbed wire fences. The 











EX-PUPPET. Henry Pu-Yi of Jap Manchukuo. 


loneliest, most isolated monarch in the 
world, “his only recreation was tennis.” 

The Russians announced he'll be in- 
terned, but treated kindly, as he was not 
responsible for Jap misdeeds. 


Air Rescue 


Yank parachutists, who flew more 
than 1,000 miles from a U, S. air base in 
China, freed Gen. “Skinny” Wainwright, 
hero of Corregidor, from a Jap prison 
camp near Mukden, Manchuria. 

The U. S. airborne troops dropped on 
Jap prison camps in teams of six, to bring 
medical aid and food to Allied captives. 
Jap officials in charge of the camps put 
up no opposition, but Tokyo protested 
“confusing lack of notification.” 

Wainwright was in good physical con- 
dition, after more than three years in Jap 
camps. He was taken to Chungking. 

“Others also were freed by parachutists 
but thousdnds of Allied captives still re- 
mained in the camps (see map), awaiting 
U. S., British, and Russian ground forces. 


Moscow-Chungking Pact 


A 30-year “friendship treaty” be- 
tween Russian and Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek’s American-backed Chungking 
Government of China answered the Far 
East’s most disturbing postwar uncertain- 
ties: The future of Manchuria, and wheth- 
er Russia will support Chiang’s rivals, 
the Chinese communists, 

Answers: China will get Manchuria, 
Russia won’t back Chinese communists. 

The treaty was negotiated in Mos- 
cow by Stalin and T. V. Soong, Chung- 
king Premier. Main points: 

1. Russia will support Chiang Kai- 
shek Government with military supplies, 
recognition as only legal regime in China. 

2. Russian forces, who swept into 
Manchuria after V-J Day, with little or 
no resistance from the demoralized Japs, 
will get out within three months after 
Japan’s formal surrender. 


3- Russia will keep hands off Japan’s 
internal affairs. 

4. Key Manchurian city of Port Ar- 
thur will be used jointly by Russia and 
China as a naval base. 

5. Nearby city of Dairen will be a 
free port, open to all nations, adminis- 
tered by China. 

6. Chinese eastern and _ southern 
Manchurian railroads will be operated 
jointly by Russia and China. 

7. China will recognize “independ- 
ence” of outer Mongolia if a plebiscite 
confirms people’s desire for independence. 

8. Russia will respect outer Mon- 


golia’s political independence and terri- 
torial integrity. 


PATHFINDER 


g. Russia will avoid interference in 
internal affairs of disputed Sinkiang prov- 
ince, between Mongolia and Tibet. 

Meaning. The treaty may bring sta- 
bility to China, give Chiang Kai-shek a 
chance to build it to a world power, with 
the raw materials and industrial resources 
of Manchuria, Russia gets back Port Ar- 
thur and the railways she lost.to Japan 


.in the Russo-Japanese war, but yields 


more than expected. Russian recognition 
of Chiang’s Government as the only legal 
regime in China may kill Chinese com- 
munists’ hopes of ruling the country. 

Thus the threat of civil war was eased 
immediately as Chinese communist lead- 
ers rushed to Chungking to negotiate. 
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A glance at the globe shows why NAT ; nei d more Martin Mars! 


Look at the globe. Note the width . 


of the Pacific. And rememberyedis- 


tance doesn’t lend énchantment,~ 


where logistics are concerned! 


How to get blood, vital supplies, or 
personnel across the Pacific quickly? 
That was a job for the NaTs ... the 
Naval Air Transport Service! 


NATS Swarm Over Every Ocean 


Thanks to the nats, life-giving 
whole blood reached the Leyte 
beachhead 48 hours after leaving 
San Francisco. Thanks to the NATS 
ten billion letters were flown over 
the Pacific alone in 1944. And thanks 
tothe NATs, our fighting men, from 
Rio to Okinawa, received high- 
priority cargoes . ammunition, 


penicillin, radio parts, aircraft tires, 
etc., . . . in ever-increasing volume. 
Bright Stars in Pacific Skies 
Brightest stars in Pacific skies are 
the NATS’ new 82-ton Martin Mars 
cargo carriers. The original Mars in 
its first year flew the equivalent of 9 
trips around the world . . . carried 
more than 2,000,000 Ibs. of cargo 
... averaged less than 2 days per 
round trip between California and 
Hawaii. And the new Mars flying 
freighters show higher performance. 
A Promise te Tomorrow's Airlines 
Martin flying boats will pay big 
dividends to tomorrow’s airlines. 
Proved in service with NaTs, both 
Mars and Mariner are known quan- 





This insignia is 
a welcome sight 
to our fighting 

men on every front. 





tities. Both are in production right 
now ... a fact which will mean 
prompt delivery, at minimum costs, 
of postwar commercial versions. So 
for speed, comfort and economy ... 
plan to travel or ship, via Martin 
flying boat! THe Gienn L. Martin 


Company, Battimore 3, Mb. 
The Glenn L. Martin-Nebraska Company—Omahsa 
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THE FAMILY 


Loopholes 


Children's Bureau moves to expose mal- 
practices resulting from out-moded 
guardianship laws 


The record of unscrupulous guardians, 
who take advantage of legal loopholes to 
defraud children of inheritance funds, 
proper care, was in for public airing. An 
all-out investigation to determine the na- 
ture and extent of malpractice, recom- 
mend legal remedies, is in full swing by 
the Children’s Bureau, under a $12,000 
Congressional appropriation. 

Studies reveal guardianship laws in 
most states were written when communi- 
ties were small. Then all members knew 
each other and could be counted on to act 
in the interests of a neighbor’s child. 

Little Left. But there’s mounting 
evidence to show the loose laws of those 
days have long been out-moded. In one 
instance, 15 persons argued in court over 
the guardianship of a 7-year-old boy whose 
adopted parents died, leaving him $70,000. 
When the case was settled, the boy’s an- 
nual income of $4,500 was spread among 
guardians, lawyers, except for $700 to 
cover boarding school expenses. 

Public guardians, appointed by the 
court, have been known to build lucrative 
incomes in fees collected from their wards. 
Sometimes they don’t even know the 


child whose interests “they’re protecting.” 
One man was quoted as admitting that he 
takes all the traffic will bear because “I 
used to save the children’s money only to 
see them grow up and squander it.” 
Tighter Laws. While most guardians 
will act wholly in the interests of a ward, 





Cotton Textile Institute 


they're not legally bound to do so in many 
states, it’s claimed. The rights of thou- 
sands of present wards and of -an esti- 
mated 750,000 children who will come un- 
der guardianship as an aftermath of war 
are at stake, must be protected by stricter 
laws the Bureau contends. 


Credit Curbs 


Dollar-down, dollar-a-week payment 
plans, ruled out since 1942 under wartime 
credit controls, may vanish for good ex- 
cept among smaller merchants. 

When reconversion hits full stride, 
the Federal Reserve Board will drop con- 
trols requiring instalment buyers to pay 
one-third down, balance in a year. Even 
sooner, it will drop its charge-account rule 
of payment in full by the roth day of sec- 
ond month after purchase. 

But merchants favor retaining curbs. 
Reason: Unpaid accounts have hit a rec- 
ord low, due to the “freezing” practice. 
Also, most of the risk is taken out of in- 
stalment selling when a large initial down 
payment is required, it has been found. 


Young Miss Styles 


This fall will see the grade-school 
miss as carefully turned out as her col- 
lege sister. Cotton fabrics, a fashion first 
with the very young, are growing more 
plentiful, especially in children’s clothes. 
There'll be a fairly good supply by Octo- 
ber, in styles enchanting enough to de- 
light Alice in Wonderland. 

Many dresses have a discreet grown- 
up air—white pique business-girl collars, 
yokes of contrasting color, set-in belts. 


Cotton Textile Institute 


Elliot Clarke, Inc. 
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There are save-for-party gowns with high 
ruffied necklines, tiny pleated peplums or 
ruffied aprons; jumper dresses to be worn 
with sweaters for school or play; colors 
ranging from palest pastels to dark plaids 
and stripes. 

Sister suits and dresses are sub-teen 
favorites. And the more they’re styled to 
look like mother’s, the better the young- 
sters like them. 


More Women M.D.’s ? 


With the nation facing a severe doctor 
shortage,.few barriers to a medical career 
for women remain. Only 4 out of 77 ap- 
proved medical schools now bar women. 
Most hospitals take women internes on an 
equal footing with men, though many still 
make it tough for them to specialize. 

The come-on has been given. Yet to- 
day, as 40 years ago, only about 5% of 
the nation’s M.D.’s are women, and there’s 
no sign of an immediate influx. 

Dr. Jessie Gray of Toronto, Canada, 
thinks main reason is “marriage at an ear- 
lier age than is compatible with a medical 
education will always be more attractive 
to the vast majority of girls.” 

Dr. Catherine Birch, young and at- 
tractive Washington, D. C., physician, 
who can sail a boat, cook a steak or wield 
a scalpel equally well, considers medicine 
an ideal career for women, believes it 
would attract many more—even those who 
plan to marry—if scholarships were easier 
to obtain. The war has removed nearly 
every obstacle but the major one, that of 
money, she said. 


Noise Cutting 


Not much can be done to sound-proof 
old houses, but quiet can be built into 
new homes. 

This should be done at the planning 
stage, said Lonsdale Greén Jr., president, 
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SCHOOL AGAIN (See Education). (1) Big and little sister wear the same Sally Mason style. (2) Just right for classes—a Cogswell cham- 
bray dress. (3) For rain or shine—an Aquatog raincoat. (4) Striped cotton goes to parties in a Hope Skillman design. 
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Acoustical Construction Corp. Main thing 
is to group quiet rooms—say, bedrooms 
and study—together, then to separate 
them from such noisy rooms as the living 
room and kitchen by sound-absorbing con- 
struction. 

A double row of closets makes an ex- 
cellent sound stopper, he said, Clothes 
closets are particularly good because 
clothes, like drapes, soak up noise. Acous- 
tical ceilings and wallboards will cut kitch- 
en and bathroom clatter only moderately. 

Best guarantee of a quiet home, 
Green said, is to build of masonry, brick, 
or with laminated walls (two or more lay- 
ers, packed with such sound-absorbing 
filler as rock wool). Single lumber walls 
—construction found in 90% of American 
homes—transmit sound readily. 


Tickets, Please 


Transportation snarls won’t stop the 
Reno divorce mill. Where there’s domes- 
tic strife there’s a way. 

The “Reno Divorce Special” is a new 
airplane service which hustles passengers 
New York-to-Reno for quick matrimonial 
freedom. So far the service has only one 
plane, but two more will be added, man- 
ager A. R. Schindler promised. 


Cotton Triumph 


War research has made possible awn- 
ings that won’t rot in moist climates, cot- 
ton bathing suits resistant to mildew if 
left damp. 

A new rot-and-mildew proof cotton 
fabric that withstood six months in damp 
soil was developed by scientists of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. The 
project was undertaken to provide cotton 
Army clothing, tents, equipment which 
wouldn’t deteriorate in the tropics. In 
appearance and strength the fabric is like 





ordinary cottons, but unlike usual cloth 
treated with preservatives, it has no odor, 
stickiness. 

Cotton yarn and thread will go along 
with the material which is adaptable for 
many uses including clothing, shower cur- 
tains, bags for food packaging, fish nets 
that won’t fall to pieces when put away 
wet. 


Slick Finish 


People without glass houses can have 
a finish smooth as glass by using Trans- 
Plastic, new plastic protector that can be 
sprayed or brushed onto walls, wallpaper, 
floor, woodwork, furniture. 

Trans-Plastic dries in about 15 min- 
utes, is chip and peel-proof, withstands 
hard scrubbing and wear, makers claim. 
It comes transparent and in 20 colors. 


Amazons’ Return 


“I’m not ready for peace,” said a 
Wac private on a Washington, D. C. bus. 
“It happened too suddenly to make plans 
for the future.” 

Another Wac, an attractive sergeant, 
cried, “Are you kidding? I just bought 
my first dress in three years—black and 
slinky.” 

Unless Congress makes women a per- 
manent part of the Army and Navy within 
six months, 300,000 Wacs, Waves, Spars, 
and women Marines will be civilians again. 
Some have already been discharged on 
points. 

Most of the Wacs (73%) want mar- 
riage, according to a First Air Force ques- 
tionnaire. “But,” said a 28-year-old pri- 
vate first class, “we didn’t improve our 
matrimonial chances any in the Army. 
When we came in, the men went over- 
seas. In our post we never saw a male.” 

Marines reported, however, that 60% 


International 


WORD SPREAD FAST. Thousands of San Leandro, Calif., women lined up for those first 
nylons. Local hosiery mill offered 12,000 pairs, $1.85 each, 3 to a customer. But national dis- 
tribution wasn't expected until December (Pathfinder, Aug. 27). 
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KITCHEN ROBOT, a combination clothes and 
dish washer, also peels potatoes, makes butter, 
ice cream. (Pathfinder, July 30). 





are married or plan to be as soon as dis- 
charged, But for them marriage won’t be 
just housekeeping, they declared. They’re 
going to take-an active part in community, 
world affairs. ‘““No more war,” they said. 
Thirteen percent of the Marines, including 
fiancees, wives of men killed, plan careers. 
Education under the G. I, Bill of Rights 
will claim about 15%. A few (5%) want 
to travel, 

Some servicewomen face an uncertain 
future, are bewildered by sudden insecur- 
ity, said Major Louise Goeden, head of 
Wac Public Relations. But they'll soon 
find their places with more independence, 
greater understanding of people, social and 
political problems, she said. 


No-Burn Toaster 


No more burned toast for the garbage 
can, That’s the claim for a new type 
toaster with a thermostat control to regu- 
late heating. Bread doesn’t pop up until 
it’s toasted, regardless of time required, 
so it doesn’t have to go back for more 
heat, run the burning risk. 

If there’s reason to remove the slices 
before they’re toasted, a light touch on an 
emergency button will do it. 


Picture Rooms 


Pictures can make or break a room. 
Use them to determine color schemes by 
keying drapes, upholstery to major or 
minor tones in paintings and prints. This 
advice to young wives planning their first 
homes came from Pietro Lazzari, Wash- 
ington, D. C., artist. 

But, first, be sure they’re pictures 
you want to live with, he warned, If pos- 
sible, try out several before making a 
choice. The picture that “grows on you” 
is the one to keep. 

For temporary hanging to try out 
pictures, Madeleine Gardiner, Capital City 
decorator, uses “broquettes” (available at 
paint stores for $1), which clamp picture 
together between two panes of glass. 
Original water colors or prints on mats 
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look well permanently hung that way. 
Two pictures mounted back-to-back can 
be turned for variety. 

Waxed Prints. Oils or oil prints 
need shadow-box frames, should not be 
covered by glass. Oil prints lightly coated 
with furniture wax are deceptively like 
originals, can be dusted. Pictures should 
be hung with center at eye level, says 
Mrs. Gardiner. Make sure wires or cords 
are well hidden at back. If walls chip, put 
a cross of adhesive tape on plaster before 
driving the nail. Final rule—plain light 
walls are best for background if pictures 
are to be used as key to color decoration. 


Model Play Spot 


Mothers of Chagrin Falls, Ohio, don’t 
worry about their children at play. They 
take turns supervising a play center, es- 
tablished through the cooperation of near- 
ly every parent, business and civic or- 
ganization in the community. 

The center attracts most of the 
town’s 600 children. Upkeep not covered 
by a $4 membership*fee comes from dona- 
tions. Personnel, except staff heads, is 
made up entirely of volunteers. 

By pooling responsibility mothers 
have gained a new lease on freedom, find 
extra time for social and home duties. 


Nutritive Nuts 


Peanut butter three times a day—in 
soup, salad, as a spread, Its form didn’t 
matter as long as it was on the table, Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley, now Veterans Admin- 
istrator, told his 12th Army cook. 

Once supplies got mixed up in North 
Africa and Bradley’s company got 28 tons 
of peanut butter and one case of pine- 
apples. But even so, Bradley didn’t get 
his fill, had peanut butter every meal. 

The general, like millions of peanut 
lovers, will be pleased over this year’s 
record harvest—half again as large as the 
pre-war average. 

Food Value. American colonists 
learned the food value of peanuts from 
slave traders who reported galley slaves 
thrived on them. Now scientists tell us 
they’re one of our most nutritious, low- 
cost foods, contain over one-fourth pro- 
tein, half fat, nearly one-fourth carbo- 
hydrates. Yet America is the only coun- 
try where peanuts are used as human food. 

Actually, the peanut is not a nut at 
all. It’s a member of the pea family, de- 
scriptively dubbed “ground pea” or “earth- 
nut” by the colonists. After large yellow 
blossoms drop off in the spring, the 
plant’s long stems bury their heads in the 
soil, There the pod grows, is ready for 
harvest by early fall. 

Butter, Flour. Nearly half the crop 
grown for human food becomes peanut 





F. M. Demarest 


PEANUT DELIGHT—tasty and good for you. 


butter, simply ground roasted peanuts 
with a dash of salt. Some butters are 
processed to keep them from sticking to 
roof of mouth, prevent oil from separating 
in jar. A new, snowy white flour, made 
from peanut meal (once fed only to live- 
stock) is now being mixed with wheat flour 
for human food. Because it contains more 
than 60% protein, it’s rated among richest 
food concentrates. 

Peanuts furnish odorless cooking oil 
that doesn’t smoke or spatter when used 
for frying. Oil is also used in oleomarga- 
rine, other shortenings, is made into lubri- 
cants for oiling watches, machinery. 

Dessert. Now that military peanut 
demands are reduced, housewives will find 
all the peanut butter and candies they 
want. Here’s a simple dessert to try: 

Chocolate Peanut Delight: 1 package 
vanilla or butterscotch pudding powder, 
2 c. milk, 2 chocolate peanut bars, 2 tbsp. 
boiling water. 

Mix and cook pudding powder and 
milk according to directions. Chill and 
put in serving dishes. Melt chocolate pea- 
nut bars in top of double boiler, add boil- 
ing water, mix thoroughly dnd pour over 
pudding. Serves 4. 


Freeze Miracle 


Americans are eating more frozen 
food than last year. But present con- 
sumption soon will be only a drop in the 
bucket, according to the National Asso- 
ciation of Frozen Food Packers. 

The predicted increase in quick-freez- 
ing will make balanced diets available for 
more homes; bring tropical delicacies to 
most, the frozen food people said. Already 
frozen pineapples, bananas, coconuts are 
selling in some retail stores. Newest spe- 
cialties are smorgasbord, complete dinners. 

To help housewives make the most of 
its products, one frozen food chain hired 


dietitians to act as sales girls. They hand. 


out weekly recipe and menu leaflets, advise 
women how to combine frozen foods for 
a main dish (vegetables, clams for clam 
chowder). Another chain plans to spread 
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5,000 frozen “foodliners” countrywide. In 
these customers will serve themselves. But 
market changes may not affect shopping 
habits. Housewives still plan to market 
once a week, Cornell university research- 
ers say. Most would buy more frozen 
food if they had storage space. 


“Ml ° ° 
. « « Everything Nice” 


Seabees in Okinawa went easy on des- 
serts for a week to save ingredients for a 
VJ cake, the biggest ever baked in South 
Pacific ovens. 

It took two days to mix ingredients— 
which included 1,200 eggs, 100 lbs. of but- 
ter, 150 lbs. of sugar, 150 lbs. of flour, 
five gals. of milk, a lb. of salt, a qt. of 
vanilla, two Ibs. of baking powder, 90 
lbs. of jam filling between layers. After 
baking eight hours, the king of cakes (32 
layers high, weighing 600 Ibs.) was hand- 
decorated with 400 pastry flowers, and a 
large VJ, by the chef and two assistants. 

For 2,000 cake-hungry, victory-happy 
men, the mammoth confection was none 
too large. 


Itemized 


Frostinette. A stretchy knitted tub- 
ing made to fit over frozen meat cuts, 
fish and fowl, protects them from freezer 
burns, drying out. 

No Sub. Saccharine, though 500 
times as sweet as cane sugar, is no sugar 
substitute, for it’s a chemical with no food 
value, according to drug authorities. 

Sweeter. Fruits and sweets, such as 
custard sauce, deep-dish fruit pie, served 
warm taste sweeter than when chilled. 

Ring Tip. Strengthen jar rings by 
boiling 10 minutes in 1 quart water, 1 
tbsp. soda for each dozen. Rinse well, 
place on jars while wet. 

Frank-in-One. Predicted power of a 
1946 dime: Spark a machine that'll roast 
a wiener, slip it into a roll, add mustard. 





Kraft Cheese Co. 

A GOOD SHAKING, 4 cups water, a packet 

of dry powdered milk is all it takes to make 
a quart of rich, fluid mitk. 
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Cornhusker! Bob’s a farm boy, and he’s helped husk corn 
like a Trojan today. Corn to feed the stock with, come 
winter—and to help relieve the food shortage everywhere. 


Now, he’s sinking into the soft, gloriously cushioned 
luxury of a Beautyrest mattress—made by Simmons. You 
can’t help but drift off in the deep comfort of Beautyrest 
—its 837 individually pocketed coils see to it that you relax 
gloriously! If you own one, take care of your Beautyrest. 
For we’re still deep in war work. If you need a new mattress 





buy one of the other Simmons mattresses your dealer may 
have. Any mattress bearing the Simmons label gives you 
fine sleeping comfort. 


P.$. Also available, a limited number of Beautyrest Box 
Springs at $39.50 each. 


BEAUTYREST— The world’s most comfortable mattress! 


Made by SIMMONS COMPANY 


IMPORTANT! Buy more War Bonds! Not just a “per cent” that lets 
you feel patriotic, but enough so it réally pinches your pocketbook. 
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MIRACLE HEADACHE made Pearlie May see. 


Pearlie May’s New World 


In a Los Angeles war plant, 19-year- 
old Pearlie May Lockridge bent over her 
work. She had trouble seeing. Since an 
attack of infantile paralysis when she was 
2, her right eye had been totally blind. 

Suddenly she stiffened. Pain wracked 
her head, then ceased abruptly. Bewildered 
she looked around, shook her head, looked 
again. The room stood out with startling 
clarity. By closing her left eye she dis- 
covered the reason. During the few min- 
utes of pain, her blind right eye had sud- 
denly become normal. 

No Explanation. Eye specialist Dr. 
M. N. Beigelman who examined Pearlie 
May was baffled. The eye appears per- 
fectly normal, he says, is growing, in 
strength. He called it “a miracle.” 


Tooth Gnashers 


The American Dental Association is 
worried. Their worry—that worried pa- 
tients may develop a tendency to grind 
their teeth during excitement or while 
asleep. This habit, say the dentists, wears 
down teeth, may cause them to loosen. 

One worrier, Dr. Douglas G. Camp- 
bell, University of California, points to 
“an amazing association of prolonged 
worry with dental caries.” He suggests 
dentists investigate the connection be- 
tween tooth gnashing and toothache. 


Cure for Seasickness 


The heaving stomach, greenish color 
and clammy brow which testify eloquently 
to the utter disagreeableness of seasick- 
ness can be prevented two-thirds of the 
time by small doses of scopolamine (twi- 
light sleep), says Dr. G. R. Wendt, Na- 
tional Research Council. 

Search for such a preventive was 
stimulated by the war. Hundreds of crack 
soldiers were too groggy to fight, seasick 
from wave-tossed invasion landing-barges. 
Human beings and dogs, which get sea- 


———, 





sick, too, were tested on swings, wave 
machines, found they kept their breakfast 
longer after doses of the drug. Only ef- 
fect, said Wendt, is dryness of the mouth. 


Polio and DDT 


The peak of another polio season is 
here. Altogether there are fewer cases 
than last year—3,558 through August of 
1945 compared to 5,008 through August 
of 1944, but medicine has progressed lit- 
tle in knowledge of the disease’s cause 
and treatment. 

Only additional hints are: (1) Proof 
that flies can transmit it (monkeys got 
polio after eating food contaminated by 
flies from a community where polio had 
already struck), (2) the possibility that 


tonsillectomies and tooth extractions dur- - 


ing the season provide inroads for the 
virus, (3) a theory that polio strikes al- 
most everyone sometime, only in such a 
mild form as to be unrecognizable. 

Two cities particularly hard hit this 
year were Trenton, N. J., with 56 cases 
and Rockford, Ill., with 168. At Trenton 
all children were forbidden from public 
gatherings. At Rockford a_ low-flying 
Army bomber sprayed the city with 1,680 
gallons of DDT insecticide, in an effort 
to kill flies, perhaps end the epidemic. 


Amputee Athletes 


Cripples? Not exactly. They had lost 
arms or legs, but in an athletic show at 
Walter Reed hospital, Washington, teams 
of amputees proved they’re a lot more 
vigorous than some of their whole but 
desk-bound brethren. 

Take the softball game. Spectators 
forgot that the team which batted and ran 
and caught a victory of 2 to o was made 
up entirely of boys with one or two arti- 
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ficial legs. The catcher was a double am- 
putee, had one-legged buddy run bases. 

Later they led guests through a dizzy 
round of badminton, squash, handball, 
drove cars expertly, danced so smoothly 
that in a mixed group judges couldn’t tell 
who was dancing on artificial legs. 

And that isn’t all, say reconditioning 
officers at Walter Reed, you'll probably 
find your “handicapped” veteran a pro- 
ficient skater, golfer, biker. Of course, if 
you yourself prefer tiddly-winks, he may 
beat you at that, too. 


More Atomic Victims 


The toll of the atomic bomb grew 
higher. The hysterical Japanese press re- 
ported 30,000 new victims. These escaped 
the bomb but perished from its dread 
aftermath, radioactivity. 

Even rescue squads, who went to 
work a week after the bombings, broke 
out into burns so painful that they begged 
“Please kill me quick.” 

White Corpuscles. Prolonged radia- 
tion has two effects on the human body. 
It causes burns which show up several 
days later and it destroys white blood cor- 
puscles. This was proven at the Univer- 
sity of California radiation laboratory. 
Animals exposed to speeding neutrons, 
such as accompanied the explosion of the 
atomic bomb, survived the ordeal with 
apparently little damage, but died a few 
days later. 

Pneumonia? Still another explana- 
tion of why the Japanese are still dying 
from the bomb was offered by Dr. Andrew 
C. Ivy, Northwestern University. He 
called it “concussion pneumonia,” cited 
cases in blitzed London where alternate 
extremes of pressure after an explosion 
caused lung hemorrhage, resulted in death 
within a few days. 
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TO SKATE AGAIN. Two leg amputees get de luxe instruction. Kibitzers anticipate their turn. 


While you’ve been busy bringing up the children 
and tending the household, the cost of a home 
and its furnishings has gone steadily up and up! 


If you want figures, the prices are nearly half 


again as much more as they were 12 years ago. 


Why don’t you and your husband look over 
the fire insurance you carry to protect your home 
and its contents? Has it kept up with rising prices? 
If not, you could be in a bad spot, as your own 
insurance man will tell you. 


See your own Agent or Broker. He will be glad 
to bring your fire insurance more in line with 
today’s increased values. Additional insurance 


will cost only & few dollars more, yet it may 
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Have you measured your home in dollars and cents recently? : 


save you thousands in the long run. Remember, 
the cost of most things has gone up, but the cost 
of fire insurance actually has been reduced 40% 
since 1915. 


if your home and its contents ore not 
protected against losses by Windstorm, 
Hail, Riot, Aircraft, Vehicles, or Explosion 


(except steam boiler)—you can add this Ex- 
tended Coverage to your present fire policy. 
Ask your Agent or Broker about this. 





Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest Amer- 
ican stock fire and marine insurance company, heads the North 
America Companies which write practically all types of Fire, Marine, 
Automobile, Casualty and Accident insurance through your own 
{gent or Broker. North America Agents are listed in local Classified 
Telephone Directories. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


GENGS COMPANIES, Ailackelphia 
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Labor Sunday 


Churches were called on to cooperate 
with government, labor and management 
against “industrial warfare” in a Labor 
Sunday message from the Federal Council 
of Churches. The Council asked for pres- 
ervation of “legislative gains which con- 
stitute a new Magna Charta for labor,” 
support “to exploited workers in backward 
areas of Ameriean society where the local 
culture is almost fascist in character.” 

Among the tasks outlined in the mes- 
sage are: (1) Finding an adequate and 
secure standard of living for all, based on 
full employment, a high level of produc- 
tion, good housing and adequate social 
insurance; (2) elimination of job bar- 
riers because of sex, race, creed or color; 
(3) adjustment of veterans to civilian life; 
(4) relocation of war workers. 


Mistress of Heaven 


Roman Catholicism’s 15-century-old 
observance of the Virgin Mary’s assump- 
tion into heaven (Aug. 15) and the anni- 
versary of her birth (Sept. 8) mark two 
significant feast days for Catholic faith- 
fuls throughout the world. 

Although belief in the Assumption of 
Mary is “without Biblical or historical 
foundation,” says America, Catholic week- 
ly, “church theology holds the Mother of 
Christ was taken up, soul and body, into 
heaven, after her death.’’ Mystical rea- 
sons for this theological belief: (1) Blessed 
Mary was sinless, deserved exemption 
from corruption of grave; (2) legend says 
disciple John found Mary’s grave empty 
after burial; (3) no one claims possession 
of Mary’s mortal remains or any relics. 

Petitions Asked. Upwards of 80 
years, Catholics have pressed for an “of- 
ficial definition” from the Pope or Gen- 
eral Church Council establishing belief in 
the Assumption of Mary as a doctrine of 
the church, backed by threat of excom- 
munication. Now Catholic leaders, en- 
couraged by a recent Vatican broadcast, 
are urging more petitions to Pope Pius 
XII from churches and members, 

Papal “definitions” are infrequent— 
most famous are Immaculate Conception 
(1846) and Doctrine of Pope’s Infallibil- 
ity (1870). 

What could be more fitting, the mag- 
azine said, than to proclaim the “glorious 
privilege accorded the Beloved Mother 
(by her son) of being assumed to Heaven 
to be the Queen of Peace.” 


Words Against Bombs 


Reckless, irresponsible use of atomic 
bombs against “an already virtually beaten 
foe’”’ was charged by 34 U. S. religious 
and educational leaders. They voiced “un- 
mitigated condemnation.” 





International 


FORGIVE AND FORGET. Father Byrne asks 
U. S. friendship for Jap people. 


In Britain, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, ques- 
tioned: “Are men good enough to control 
it only for good ends?” Atomic bombs, 
believes Congregational Union secretary, 
Dr. Sidney M. Berry, “should be out- 
lawed ... like poison gas. Anglo-American 
destructiveness,” he added, “has certainly 
put Attila, Genghis Khan in the shade.”’ 

Tokyo Priest. Jaan, meanwhile, 
hinted in a reported interview with Rev. 
Patrick Byrne, interned American Roman 
Catholic missionary, that the Nips might 
like a “so sorry, please” from Uncle Sam 
for using atomic bombs, Father Byrne 
said he is “most anxious” to tell Gen. 
MacArthur how “mentally wrought up 
were the Jap people.” Tokyo radio re- 
porting, urged American return to Japan 
“not with a feeling of animosity, but with 
friendship.” 

Significantly, none of the U. S. serv- 
ice chaplains, who have seen death on the 
battlefield and high seas, lent their voices 
to the protest against atom bombs. 
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China's Friends 


Christian missions in China would 
have suffered a serious setback if the 
State Department's “get out, trouble’s 
coming” order (1937) had been heeded by 
several thousand U. S. missionaries. 

This is the belief of Mrs. Dorothy D. 
Brewster, furloughed Methodist mission- 
ary to Fukien Province, who said “China’s 
morale might have collapsed,” if the mis- 
sionaries quit while boat loads of war aid 
sailed for Japan. “Christian missions 
helped prevent China from being con- 
sumed with hatred for America.” 


Men of God? 


German chaplains, by American stand- 
ards, did not exist in Hitler's Wehrmacht. 
Ministers in name only, they were more 
military than spiritual. 

These are the conclusions of U. S. 
Army authorities who cross-examined 
Germany’s top chaplains. Investigation 
showed the Nazi army “merely tolerated” 
its chaplains, as ‘a sop to whatever por- 
tion of the German population might be 
considered Christian.” 

Few Preachers. They were “be- 
trayed,” “lied to,” some of the German 
army preachers defended themselves. 
Nazi prisoners agreed months went by 
without a single religious service. There 
was one minister to a division (we have 
15 for same number of troops). No new 
German chaplains were named after Octo- 
ber 1942. Luftwaffe, SS, Airborne and 
Parachute divisions never had chaplains. 

Despite chaplains’ claims “they were 
powerless” to buck Naziism, the interview 
revealed, “there was apparently no inclina- 
tion on their part to emulate Pastor Nie- 
moeller or any other German pastors and 
priests who defied Hitler.” 

Soon the German chaplains will be 
free to enter civilian parishes. Will the 
“sanctity of the cloth” let them protect a 
new brand of Naziism no less dangerous 
than Hitler’s? 


U. 8. Signal Corps 
JUNKER CHAPLAINS. U. S. Chaplain (Lt. Col.) Crane (r) quizzes top-ranking Nazi padres. 


The rails of Union Pacific... the 

Strategic Middle Route, uniting 

Montana with the East and the West 
Coast... carry an abundance of the state’s products 
to feed and clothe the nation, to supply industry 
with essential raw materials. 


Our of the picturesque mountain country come 
cattle, sheep, wool, ores, minerals, lumber and pe- 
troleum. Grain, vegetables and fruits also are pro- 
duced to help meet the needs of America and our 
Allies. Montana is truly the Treasure State. 


Like all the western territory served by Union Pacific, 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


@ Listen to“ YOUR AMERICA”’—Mutual net- 
work— every Sunday afternoon, 4 pm, E. W. T. 





Montana looks ahead to a postwar development 
that might well be called Opportunity, Unlimited. 
It invites the interest of industrial concerns seeking 
a site where raw materials are readily available. It 
extends a welcome to enterprising individuals who 
seek a contented, healthful life amid the scenic beauty 
and friendly western atmosphere of your America. 


NOTE: Write Union Pacific, Omaba, Neb., 
for information regarding industria lor busi- 
ness sites in Montana or other western States. 
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THE TOWN 


Show 


Music, ice-skating performances, tables 
for refreshments, make successful 
civic combination in St. Paul 


The lights went out. People stopped 
talking, glasses stopped clinking. The 
huge St. Paul, Minn., municipal auditori- 
um, packed with 9,000 summer-clad citi- 
zens, grew quiet as a country church, 

A spotlight pricked the darkness, 
glistened on the orchestra leader. He 
raised his baton, and 65 musicians began 
to play the Blue Danube waltz. 

Another spotlight, searching the edge 
of a great, square ice rink in the center 
of the hall, rested on a trio of beautifully- 
costumed dancers—two men and a girl. 
They glided across ice on skates, the spot- 
light followed their ballet to the music. 

The audience was spellbound but re- 
laxed. One third of them sat at tables 
around the rink. In the dim light reflected 
from the performance, waitresses moved 
among the tables, filling orders for light 
refreshments. The rest of the spectators 
sat in the gently-sloping balcony. 

Civic Venture. It was their show— 
the people of St. Paul’s, Their city had 
supplied the auditorium; their figure- 
skating club the ice talent; their civic 
opera the chorus and soloists; Minneapo- 
lis, the orchestra. .All shared the profit. 

And the cooperative venture—only 
show of its kind in the world—which 
ended its ninth season Sept. 1, has always 
paid its way. There’s no subsidy, no sub- 
scription drive. 

Founder and director is Edward A. 
Furni, an experienced professional show- 





man who bucked general doubts to get 
the show going during depression years. 
Prices then were 30¢ to 55¢. They’ve 
been raised a bit in wartime, but they’re 
still low. This year’s attendance was ex- 
pected to beat last year’s all time high of 
130,000 paid admissions. 

Hits the Spot. Wednesday, Friday 
and Saturday, from the middle of July to 
the first of September, are pop concert 
nights in St. Paul. Combined with music 
and a cool place to spend a summer eve- 
ning, ice shows proved just what the peo- 
ple wanted. 

St. Paul likes Viennese music best, 
but everything from Bach to the Beer 
Barrel Polka finds a place on the programs. 
Popular numbers include Hit Parade, Ro- 
mance in Music, Latin American Fiesta, 
In Ireland and Toyland by Victor Herbert. 


Free Land 


There’s a free building lot waiting in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., for any local ex- 
service man who promises to put up a 
home on it. The city council donated the 
land. No out-of-towners need apply. The 
offer is only for bona-fide residents of St. 
Petersburg. The city will give its vet- 
erans their choice of hundreds of munici- 
pally-owned lots, and keep title until 
building begins. 


Two-Town Wedding 


The best people of Westbrook, Me.. 
gathered at Warren Congregational Church 
for the biggest wedding of the year. Betty 
Furbish, 21-year-old daughter of Mayor 
J. Ordway Furbish, was going to marry a 


St. Paul Dispatch 
BLUE DANUBE WALTZ BALLET ON ICE is the kind of piece that goes big at St. Paul concerts. 
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International 


SECOND THOUGHT, FIRST CHOICE: Beverly 
Rowe got groom, Norman A. Martin Jr. 


local lad, Norman A, Martin Jr., by name. 

While Betty waited at the church, 
Norman was 40 miles away at Paris, Me., 
marrying another girl—Beverly Rowe of 
Bar Mills, Me., daughter of a wealthy 
dog-food manufacturer. 

Change of Mind. When Martin’s 
other marriage became known, Mayor and 
daughter refused to comment. Martin 
said: “It was just a case of a fellow’s 
changing his mind. I'll admit I was a little 
late making up my mind after the wedding 
rehearsal, the night before the ceremony. 
But I’m sure now I have the girl I love.” 


Democracy’s Pied Piper 


Nobody who lives in Ramona Gardens 


hag much money. It’s a federal housing 
project for low-income Los Angeles fami- 
lies. About half the 610 units are rented 
by Negroes. The rest of the tenants are 
Mexicans, Italians, Jews—the racial gamut 
of America—even a few Anglo-Saxons. 

Kids are as abundant in Ramona Gar- 
dens as money is scarce. After school 
hours, every sidewalk and grass plot in 
the neighborhood overflows with” ball 
games, hopscotch, cops and robbers. 

It’s a chance for the kids to mix and 
learn democracy. It’s also a chance for 
them to learn the nastier lessons frequent- 
ly bred in crowded, racially-split low- 
income areas. 

Forward March, But democracy is 
winning—because of the Pied Piper. At 
5:30 every Friday afternoon, he parades 
through Ramona Gardens, dressed in his 
legendary, bright-colored costume. Kids 
by the score fall in behind him. In an 
ever-lengthening string, they snake-march 
toward the Community Center. 

There they pledge allegiance to the 
flag, sing patriotic songs. Then the Pied 
Piper tells tales. He’s a master story- 
teller. All his stories teach democracy, 
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Otto Rothschild 
PIED PIPER TELLS kids how to grow up to be 


real Americans. 


tolerance, respect for the decencies of 
community life. 

Kids act parts. Parents crowd in to 
listen. It thrills them—and it has cut 
juvenile delinquency in the neighborhood, 
created a anew spirit of fellowship and 
Americanism. 

The Pied Piper is 40-year-old Mark 
Keats. Three years ago, when he started 
his stunt, he was a file clerk for a Los 
Angeles firm. Since then, the county has 
hired him as a social worker. He brings 
the same principles of showmanship into 
that job. One of his Pied Piper tales, 
Sancho and His Stubborn Mule, has been 
published as a book. 


Memorial to Ernie 


Ernie Pyle roamed the world with a 
portable typewriter to tap out the stuff 
that made him America’s best-loved col- 
umnist. But his heart belonged to an 
Indiana town. 

Dana, Ind. (pop. 845) considered 
Ernie one of its boys who'd come back 
when he had his fill of the world. He 
said so in his columns. Dana felt the 
homespun touch that made Ernie great 
was something he got from his home town. 

Instead of returning to Dana, Ernie 
Pyle was killed by a Jap bullet. He was 
buried where he fell, on Ie Shima in the 
Ryukvus near Okinawa. 

As its modest, local memorial, Dana 
planned a $35,000 public library. The hat 
was passed to friends and _ neighbors. 
Funds came in. So did professional fund- 
raisers from outside. 

Big Time Marches In. Just how the 
New York City public relations firm of 
Richard Condon, Inc., took the center of 
the picture, most folks in Dana couldn’t 
say. All they knew was that the Ernie 
Pyle Memorial Fund, Inc., had hired Con- 
don. Now, folks said, the original library 
fund was to be little more than an expense 


DENTAL PLATE WEARERS 
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other plate powder. 
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LIFE Photo by Bob Landry 


ERNIE AND WIFE liked simple life. Now Mrs. 


Pyle wants simple memorial. 


account for a nationwide drive for a huge 
memorial park. 

“ That wasn’t like Dana. Ernie Pyle’s 
widow didn’t like it either. She said: “It 
is entirely out of keeping with everything 
Ernie ever did, or thought, or was.” 

le Grave. “It also violates the feel- 
ing between Ernie and the people who 
loved him. I am informed that the pro- 
moters of this project plan to bring 
Ernie’s body back from Ie. Ernie is lying 
where he would wish to lie, with the men 
he loved. I will never consent to having 
his body removed. I earnestly request 
that promoters of this plan abandon it.” 

In New York, Richard Condon, pres- 
ident of the fund-raising firm, said: “The 
campaign will continue. We weren’t plan- 
ning an elaborate memorial. We resent 
any attempt to make the fine people of 
Dana look like villains.” If Mrs. Pyle 
calls off the plan in writing, of course, 
that’s different. 

Mrs. Pyle, ill in New Mexico, had no 
statement. 


Home by Horseback 


Like thousands of small town girls, 
Virginia Conradson left home to work in 
a war plant. Her home town was Stone- 








ham, Col. The plant where she got a job 
as a riveter was in Los Angeles. 

The pay was good, but she knew it 
would end with the war. When the plant 
laid her off, shortly after VJ-Day, Vir- 
ginia was set to go home—by horseback. 

She’d bought the horse with her sav- 
ings. Though Stoneham was more than a 
thousand miles from Los Angeles, Virginia 
was confident she could make it. Another 
girl riveter, Eileen Holt of Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis., also a crack horsewoman, accom-* 
panied her. , 

Up the Trail. They set out over the 
desert, making 35 miles a day. At night 
they unrolled blankets and slept by the 
roadside. When they couldn’t find stable 
facilities for their horses, they fed them 
breakfast cereals, watered them from pop 
bottles. By the time they reached the 
mountains, they’d worn out four sets of 
horseshoes. When they reached Stone- 
ham, Virginia announced her postwar busi- 
ness plans. She and Eileen will set up a 
dude ranch. “We don’t care about the 
dudes,” they said. “We like the horses, 
and western small town life.” 





Trees, Dead and Living 


Quincy, Ill., a city of dying trees, is 
planning to regain its former beauty. That 
will take years. 

’ A sleet storm eight years ago dam- 
aged hundreds of Quincy’s trees so badly 
they'll never recover. A _ tornado last 
April and a near-tornado in June toppled 
others. The city’s bill for stump, trunk 
and limb removal this year will be more 
than $20,000. 

Meanwhile a mysterious disease is 
killing the huge American elms that arch 
over Quincy’s older sections. “We won’t 
dare plant any more elms,” said Rev. Rob- 
ert Brinker, local forestry expert. 

Hard maple, oaks, lindens and black 
walnuts are the trees of the future for 
midwestern towns, Brinker predicted. ““Too 
many municipalities have gone in for weed 
trees—soft maple, box elder, cottonwood, 
Lombardy poplar and Chinese elms. They 
grow fast, die just as fast. Quincy made 
that mistake, too. We know better now.” 


International 


CITY RIVETERS WILL BE SMALL TOWN DUDE RANCHERS: Virginia Conradson and Eileen Holt. 
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Corn Cob Crusher 


Peter Thuesen had worked at the 
Farmers Creamery, Belle Plaine, Lowa, 
since 1915. Last week he got a new job, 
managing a new business in the same 
town, H. Roy Mosnat’s Corn Belt Cob 
Mill. 

On its railroad siding, the mill will 
buy cobs at $3 a ton, employ 15 men in 
full production, drying and grinding up 
to 20 tons a day. 

“Cobs are usually the biggest farm 
waste,” Mosnat pointed out. “But cobs 
have plenty of uses when processed. With 
my better, faster, cheaper process, the cob 
problem is really solved at last.” 

Mosnat expects ready markets, be- 
tween Eastern demand for mulch, litter, 
bedding and packing and sales to the 
Quaker Oats Co. for making furfural 
(used in plastics, synthetic rubber, oils 
and 100 octane gasoline). 


Retail Delivery by Air 


Using a rented Piper Cub, the Boston 
department store in Milwaukee has begun 
the world’s first air parcel delivery service 
—at no extra charge. 

The store makes three plane deliv- 
eries a week, covering an area about 100 
miles northwest of Milwaukee and depos- 
iting merchandise at four or five cities 
on each hop for redelivery to homes. 


Plans call soon for a whole fleet of 
planes, daily state-wide service. 
a“ . 4 . 
Chessie Grows Bigger 
A transcontinental railroad system 


was the dream of M. J. and O. P. Van 
Sweringen, Cleveland, Ohio, real estate 
promoters and financial wizards, in the 
plush 1920’s. But the stock market crash 
toppled their empire. 

In 1937, after their death, a little- 
known figure, Robert R. Young, son of a 
Texas banker, popped into the spotlight, 
startled Wall Street by grabbing control 
of the Alleghany Corp., holding company 
for the Van Sweringen system. 

Heart of the Van Sweringen empire, 
which controlled 23,000 miles of rail lines, 
and had $2 billion in assets, was the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, which links the Midwest 
with the Atlantic coast, carries more soft 
coal than any other railroad. 

While liquidating some of the original 
Van Sweringen holdings, Young tightened 
his grip on C. & O., Pere Marquette, 
Nickel Plate (New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis), and the Wheeling & Lake Erie. 

Last week R. R. (‘‘Railroad’’) Young, 
48, proposed to consolidate them under 
the C. & O. name, needs only Interstate 
Commerce Commission approval to do it. 

Reasons. The merger is in line with 
the ICC 25-year-old program to make rail- 
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Wide World 


MAGNATE. “Railroad” Young pulls a merger. 


roads financially stronger by blending 
weak lines into more solid concerns; oper- 
ation costs would drop because manage- 
ment staffs would be cut from four to one; 
by taking in the W. & L. E., C. & O. gains 
entrance to Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia coal and oil fields formerly tapped by 
the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio. 

Possible Effect. More efficient, 
cheaper rail transportation for the areas 
served by the merged lines, 7,190 miles of 
trackage. Big C. & O. will rank among 
the top 10 U.S. lines in mileage and the 
top six in gross revenue. 


Trust-Busting 


Evidence was gathered. High-powered 
Justice Department attorneys were ready 
to crack down on 32 large corporations 
accused of violating the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. But War and Navy Depart- 
ments said no, it would hamper the com- 
panies’ war effort. 

That was in March 1942. Now things 
are different. With the surrender of Japan, 
Attorney General Tom C. Clark said the 
lid was off, and prosecution of the 25 
unsettled suits could continue. 

Heading the list is one accusing Brit- 
ish and DuPont interests of cartel agree- 
ments to control and divide the world’s 
chemical markets. 


Television Race 


Hundreds of New Yorkers queued up 
inside Hearns department store auditor- 
ium. One by one, they peeked at a ball 
game—scene: 7 in. wide, 5 in. high, 

This was the Big City’s first major 
postwar promotion of television. Even be- 
fore the exhibit, customers wrote in 
‘“‘Here’s my money,” ordered pronto. 

Hearns ‘said price would be “about 
$100, subject to OPA approval” (pre-war 
average cost of a television set: $400). 

Meaning. Here was the start of a 
scramble to make and sell television that 
might equal the radio rush of the Nine- 
teen Thirties. Viewtone Co., New York, 





HANDSOMELY GROOMED HAIR 
"FAVORED 70 WIN'WITH G1RLS/ 












SCRATCHED: 


This man with carelessly groomed, unruly hair 
didn’t even get in the race. Why doesn’t 
someone tip him off how Kreml keeps hair 
neatly groomed—so trim and spruce-looking 


all day long? 







PLUG UG LY: 
; 


And doesn’t he look it with his hair plastered 

down so silly with grease! No wonder girls 3 
‘turn on the ice’ when he asks for a date! 
Kreml grooms hair so handsomely yet never 
leaves it looking or feeling oily or greasy. 


ALSO RANS His shoulders are covered with 
ugly dandruff flakes. What girl would even place 


a bet on him! Kreml is famous to promptly relieve 
itching of dry scalp and remove dandruff flakes. 


‘FAVORITE’ WINS! 


And notice how the prettiest girls ask to meet 
‘the man with the handsome looking hair.’ 
Krem! keeps hair neat as a pin—so lustrous 
—so masculine looking — yet never leaves it 
pasted down or feeling greasy or sticky. 


e Kreml Hair Tonic is famous to keep hair neatly 

roomed all day long — it leaves it so lustrous, 
ooking as if it had some ‘body’ to it. Krem] never 
pastes your hair down or leaves it looking greasy 
or oily. Ask for Kreml at your barber shop. Buy 
a bottle at your drug counter. 


KREML 


HAIR TONIC 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalyp——Removes Dandruff Flakes 














STEP CLOSE, FOLKS. Some of the 3,500 who 


saw $100 television set at Hearns. 


producer of the Hearns table model, is 
among the first to deliver new units. The 
race is on. 


Pay-Station Typewriter 


A typewriter with a coin slot like a 
public telephone is slated for production 
by Marlyn Ford, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Designed for use in hotels, trains, the 
machine unlocks itself when a dime is 
inserted. User can then type about two 


EDUCATION 


Schools Re-Fill 


School enrollments were at near-rec- 
ord heights, teachers were plentiful in 
1940, 1941. Then came Pearl Harbor. 
Military needs skyrocketed, draft age 
dropped, high-paying war jobs beckoned, 
student and teaching ranks thinned. 

In four years elementary and high 
school enrollments dropped from 25.3 mil- 
lion to 23.3 million. Thousands of teach- 
ers quit, leaving 5,000 vacancies last year. 

With schools reopening this month, 


the greatest “back to school” drive in his- 
tory got underway. Government educa- 
tion offices wanted 250,000 more boys and 
girls enrolled in high schools than last 
year. 

Lure. To fill future needs, teacher- 
training schools and colleges dangled the 
bait of higher postwar salaries and better 
teaching conditions. Examples: In Louisi- 
ana salaries jumped from an average of 
$826 to $1,158 a year during the war; 
Michigan from $1,576 to $2,016. Most 
other states raised pay and have school 
modernization programs planned or under 
way. 

States, cities and counties lowered 
teacher requirements during the war years, 
in a scramble to fill wide gaps in educa- 
tional staffs. Now “temporary teachers” 
will be replaced or retrained, new classes 
will open as soon as qualified instructors 
are available. 


Soap Opera Know-How 


Opening the door to one of radio’s 
more lucrative fields is the aim of North- 
western University’s new one-year course 
in writing soap operas. 

The new course in daytime radio seri- 
als is open to junior and senior students. 
The teacher, Miss Irna Phillips, former 
Northwestern student and author of three 
big-time radio serials (The Guiding Light, 
Today’s Children, and The Woman in 
White), will require daily writing on prac- 
tical, family life situations. 

Though other universities offer courses 
in radio writing, acting and program pro- 
duction, Northwestern is believed to be 
the first to specialize in this field. 


Emory’s ‘‘Mr. Bones”’ 


In the 1942-1943 edition of H. Pettus 
Randall’s Who’s Who Among Students in 
American Universities and Colleges, aji- 
peared the name of “Goodrich C. Dooley,” 
Emory University, Ga. 

But far from being a student, “Doo- 
ley” was actually a skeleton used by medi- 
cal students in their studies and for play- 
ing jokes on unsuspecting towns folk and 
college professors, a check back disclosed. 

This and other practices, such as fea- 





DIGGING IN. Duke University Marine Biology beauties probe tidal mud flats at Beaufort, N. C., 


for sea worms and other marine life used in laboratory research. 
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turing the name Who’s Who, inferring by 
address or pictures that the publication is 
a product of the University of Alabama, 
brought publisher Randall, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., a sharp reprimand from the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Randall explained his Who’s Who is 
intended to acquaint personnel managers 
of large business firms with outstanding 
college students and graduates. He didn’t 
explain why “Dooley” was listed. 

Randall’s publishing venture can con- 
tinue, said FTC, providing, among other 
things, the name Who’s Who is dropped, 
or there is an accompanying statement ex- 
plaining it has no connection with Who’s 
Who in America published by A. N. 
Marquis Co. 





Atlanta Constitution 


CO-ED AND "STUDENT": Goodrich C. Dooley. 


What to See 


Strange Affair of Uncle Harry 
(Universal). Suspense-packed murder- 
melodrama transfers Uncle Harry from 
the Broadway stage to movie screens. The 
unusual ending, a contrived twist that en- 
ables romance to triumph and a guilty man 
to escape punishment, will more than sat- 
isfy all customers for entertainment. Sor- 
did goings-on, in tense, swift-paced drama. 

West of the Pecos (RKO-Radio Pic- 
tures). High-grade, fast-action western, 
far above the average horse opera for 
story and acting values. Robert Mitchum 
is the tall, lean cowboy, with Barbara Hale, 
extremely good to look at, as the girl. 
Typical movie audiences will like this nos- ° 
talgic adventure of the old West. 

Stepping In Society (Republic). 
Those who can’t get enough of Edward 
Everett Horton will delight in this story 
of an uncompromising, dyspeptic old judge 
who is forced to enjoy a sojourn with a 
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gang of petty crooks in an isolated road- 
house. Definitely not a “society” yarn. 

You Came Along (Paramount). In- 
troducing Lizabeth Scott, whose love 
scenes are an animated, delayed-action 
bomb, a slow-burning fuse ending in dev- 


astation. A story base > theme “‘this 
istation. A story based on the theme “this ~ 


is tomorrow,” with a new star to proveuit. , of melden 

Underlying all is a rapidly-moving ro- 

mance, ardent and intimate -at times, . yey a 

dramatized by a tragic fate, : juices ond sediment 
Over 21 (Columbia). Packed with =: —_/~_f . * il 

comedy that clicks steadily, and is counter- ; a Ka te _ Tx Ff com o- 

weighted with seriousness. Starring Irene : : + ent teat dry 

Dunne at her sparkling best, with Alex- 


rkK i rs ifferent f is f REMOVABLE SECTION 
ander Knox in a role as different from his y y Be A neue mo 


Wilson as day from night. Action, like 
most stage comedies, is swift and funny, 
derived from harassing distractions. 

Captain Kidd (United Artists). 
Lusty saga of the final voyage of the wily 
cut-throat pirate who succeeded in- out- 


witting the King of England. Featuring 7 

Charles Laughton, in a role that will recall y LD ' 

his memorable Mutiny On The Bounty. + ath 

Romance, adventure with raw drama. ’ MOP 


Pride of the Marines (Warners). 
The story of Al Schmidt, hero of Guadal- ROYALTON CROWN EMANCIPATES SMOKERS from the 
canal, the defender of a jungle outpost, annoyance of bitter juices and stray tobacco slugs. Thes 
who was blinded by an enemy grenade. A nuisances are imprisoned by the condensing well ana 
factual drama, told with color, vigor and other patented safeguards found only in a Royalton Crown 
pathos, of how he returned to his Phila- This pipe never lets you down—always smokes ¢oc 
delphia home and sweetheart. and dry—no matter how often you light up 
_, Anchors Aweigh (M-G-M). Tune- HENRY LEONARD & THOMAS, INC. OZONE PARK, N.Y 
ful, terrific and Technicolor, with Frank 
Sinatra, Gene Kelly, Jose Iturbi and Kath- 
ryn Grayson, all striving for top honors 





simultaneously. It rates a 21-gun salute KILLS SUUDY At Se fee Percent 
as the mostest of the bestest in one film Red Mites ENGS. 36 yeare expert instruc- 
package. Just for example, Iturbi per- Bed Bugs ag hme why 


an text material furnished. 














forms a number in the Hollywood Bowl brooder its Fe Sags ti breeding places 
, ‘Sure bugs, bive bugs, ted cimiler som payment plan. Send for 
with 20 or 30 young pianists in concert — saja comibon euracn sprayer. Ove Weat- FREE BOOK—"Law and Ex- 
. . « . Z dan ” 
with him, a feat that used to be consid- | Mills germs. ron deisenres ern ee ee ae 
ered impossible Helps prevent our dealer or WiITE AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
poss . disease. TOXITE LABORATORIES. BOX 20. CHESTERTOWN, Md. Dept. 57-P, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, iil. 
NEW WRITERS NEEDED | NOW. i0:c:7.> POWDER 
MEDICATED 
New writers needed to gn gh FR EE AMAZINGLY SUCCESSFUL FOR BATH, 
in ne wspa pers. magazines 
Splendid ‘eppertunity to" “break rater? CHAFED SKIN, BABY, TIRED FEET! 
fascinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS Here’s a Talcum unlike any other you've ever tried! 
up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Exy Fr: * 
rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. ragrant, new All-Purpose Cuticura Talcum! Use 
NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. after shower, to end body odor fear; on feet, chafed 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE skin, minor rashes, after shaving—soothes, promptly 
200-C South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. helps relieve irritation. Buy new Cuticura today! 25¢. 
— - a = “ A 
yan P 
STAMMER? | Eitpa aon ben 
GALORE WITH SENDERS ANE 6B. SAMPLES 
This new 128-page book, ““Stammering, Smartly styled. Super values. Everybody buys. 10 beauti- 
Its Cause and Correction,’'describes the ¢ ful designs. Others to $2.50. Sell Nationally Famous 21 
Bogue U nit Method for scientific correc- . Christmas Folders $1. Costs 50c. Worth much more. Cur- 
tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- rier & Ives, Artcraft, Glitter, Ollette Boxes. Gift Wraps. 
cessful for 44 years. Fret—no obligation. Everydays. Personal, Business Line. 21 Ass't. on approv- 
Ce ‘ ° "A h A ° h ” Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 3421 Circle al. FREE SAMPLES of Imprint lines. No investment. Start today 
GOBS. Sinatra, Kelly in anchors Aweigh. Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, 115 Pulton St., Dept, P\P.. New York City 
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| TERED, ACHY MUSCLES 


sé : 39 R 
Expert ‘‘Chiseler \ Sprains + Strains + Bruises + Stiff Joints 
No “long-hair” is Paul Manship, re- ‘= 
cent winner of the 1945 gold medal from Whal you NEED i2 
as the nation’s No. 1 sculptor. With thin- , 
ning, sandy hair and penetrating eyes, he 


the National Institute of Arts and Letters. 
looks like a live-wire businessman. He’s | 








Complete 
DURHAM 


For sale 
only in 
U.S.A. 


. t 

For beards as tough as copper wire, here’s 
the answer to shaving comfort. Kit includes: 
Durham T-type razor, five famous Durham- 
Duplex heavy-duty, hollow-ground blades, 
strop outfit for economy and smoother shaves 
every time, shave stick and comb. A bargain 
in de luxe shaving equipment. If dealer can’t 
supply, send $2 direct. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., MYSTIC, CONN. 





kspur next spring. You’! 
have large double flowers on 3- to 
4-ft. spikes. Eas: » we'll send a # 
l6c-Pkt. Burpee’s rks 
with directions. All colors mixed. Send sta: 


Si oo "se Seed Cataiog FRE 
*” PO" ‘ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
304 Bldg. og 304 

32, Pa. 


SY: \Wretcd-7- 


REMOVER & BLEACHER 
Renews Floors! 


Wowie stones WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 8 


THE SAVOGRAN CO.,60STON I0.MASS. 













Small Capital. An Ideal Business for Anybody Anywhere. 
WILLOW BROOK FARM, B75, Sellersville, 





NEW WRITERS NEEDED 
TO EARN BIG MONEY 


Shortage of Writers Creates New 
Opportunities... FREE information ! 


| ee ae 

A shortage of writers has created many big-paying 
opportunities for beginners and amateur writers to 
pinch hit for many now in Service. In most cases no 
special talent is required; all that is usually needed is 
the ability to write understandably. This work can 
be done at home. Ideas can be rewritten from news- 
papers, magazines, books, jo, or from incidents 
occurring in your own neighborhood. A number of 
new writers have reported earning good sums of 
money for the first time in their lives. Similar oppor- 
tunities now available to others. To acquaint readers 
of this magazine with possibilities of earning big 
money by writing, Comfort Writer’s Service — an 
old-established firm—will send complete information 
free of all cost or obligation. Act -Today! Clip 
Coupon below or send or letter. 

Fa 


* COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 


& 200-T18 SOUTH SEVENTH ST., ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
" Send me FREE details how I may earn big 
g money by writing. 





BE OUy. .ciscvvtbvatecvestadied eT a 
SS oo re a 
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witty, practical and enthusiastic about 
lots of things, including the art of wood- 
land mushroom-picking. 

To make his grey eyes glow, mention 
his summer home at Cape Ann, Mass. Be- 
fore the war, Manship traveled much. He 
always “got restless in one place’’—even 
in younger, less prosperous days he 
knocked about Europe summers, learning 
the arts of Greece and Rome. 

When World War II came, travel was 
out; at his age, so was driving a Red 
Cross ambulance, as he did in the first 
war. That’s when he bought the 80-year- 
old house at Cape Ann. He put up a 
“barn” there for a studio—with timbers 
floated down from the Maine woods. 

Chipping Schedule. Winters, he 
lives quietly with his family in New York, 
rising early to chip away 10 hours a day, 
seven days a week, in the studio adjoin- 
ing his apartment. He can bring out the 
best in stone . . . and the classic perfec- 
tion of his work won his reputation of 
shaping sculpture’s course for generations. 

Even as a boy in St. Paul, Minn., 
where he was born Christmas Day, 1885, 
Manship knew his life would deal with 
art. His inartistic family “didn’t disown 
me,” but urged him to paint. Then, at 15 
or 16, he discovered he was color-blind. 
Painting is no career for a man who can’t 
tell red from green, so Manship laid down 
his brush for a chisel. In high school at 
St. Paul, he had drifted into a sculpture 
class, liked it so much he failed other 
courses and was “bounced” out of school. 

Famed Work. Acclaimed today by 
U. S., France, England, he has statues 
from Indiana to Geneva. Best known, per- 
haps, is huge Prometheus, in New York’s 
Rockefeller Center. Wartime commis- 
sions: Four Freedoms 1¢ stamp, medals 
for Navy, Merchant Marine Distinguished 
Service, Meritorious Service. Big or little, 
he follows each piece from idea, through 
foundry, to dedication. : 

One prophet can pat himself on the 
back when Manship’s name is mentioned. 
He said Manship “might be worth to 
American art all the effort the American 
Academy in Rome had cost. . . .” That 
was back in 1909, when Manship had won 
the Prix de Rome. 





Pach Bros. 


PAUL MANSHIP easily “was worth the cost.” 
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Fair and Hotter 


As the temperature rises throughout the 
day 
With sudden and startling rapidity, 
Breathes there the man who neglects to 
say : 
“Tt isn’t the heat, it’s the humidity?” 
Philip Lazarus 


“Mah Uncle Zeke’s in de hospita!.”’ 

“What’s de matter wid him?” 

“He done walked down de ladder a 
few minutes after dey tuk it away.” 





“Let me see your tongue.” 
“It’s no use, Doc. No tongue could 
tell how badly I feel.” ; 


“Who has done most to arouse the 
working class?” asked the professor. 

“The alarm-clock inventor,” was the 
prompt answer. 


“Mom sent me to buy a chicken.” 
“Do you want a pullet?” 
“No, I'll just carry it.” 


Then there’s the nervous little old 
lady about to launch a ship who turned 
to a naval officer and asked, “Goodness 
do you think I can hit it hard enough to 
knock it into the water?” 


“What’s Pvt. O’Gultch burned up 


about?” 

“He wrote his girl that he was on 
kitchen duty and she sent him a box of 
scouring powder, six dish towels and an 
apron.” 


The three-year-old and his father 
were toward the back of the quickly-fill- 
ing elevator when a kindly woman turned 
to the dad and said, “Aren’t you afraid 








a Save Fin Gels 


Steel-Grip Finger Pad 


Hundreds of factories are saving 
time and protecting workers 
with Steel-Grip Finger Guards. 
Used for handling rough, sharp 
articles, buffing, grinding, sand- 
ing, polishing, punch press 








work, many other jobs. Wear on 
fingers or thumb, front or back. 
Durable leather, elastic web 
back for snug, cool, comfortable 
fit. Easy on and off. One size 
fits all, men or women. Send 
10c each for samples or trial or- 
der box of 50 at 8 }c each, 10%. 
Catalog of Steel-Grip Safety 
Apparel free on request 
INDUSTRIAL GLOVES COMPANY 
Famous tndustriat 409 Garfield, Danville, il. 


, Safeguards Since 1910 (in Canada: Safety Supply Co. , Toronto) 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them fighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. ... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a generous 


trial box. © 1. P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4502-I, ELMIRA, N. 0., Box 4502-I, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


: A PROFITABLE ORNAMENTAL 


LUEBERRIES 


Raise CULTIVATED BLUEBERRIES. Exquisite white 
blossoms; grow six feet tall. Two to four bushes will supply 
average family. Big Money-maker for planters. Sell from 
50e to 75c a quart. ‘More fully described in our fall La. 
Also real bargains in fall bulbs , Phlox, Roses, ar bs, Ever- 
aero Fruit plants of all kinds. Write NO 


kerman Nurseries, 31 Lake St., cheat Mich. 


SPEECH DEFECTS 


Acute stammering or loss of voice corrected and nor~ 
mal speech restored. Speech developed in baekward 
children. Residential institute for correcting disorders 
and training specialists. Veterans trained as special- 
ists under G. I. Bill. Recognized by A.M.A. Address: 
Dr. Frederick Martin, Box P. 


cenit INSTITUTE for VOICE DISORDERS 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 








PULVEX 
FLEA POWDER 


¢ ; 7 
100% SATISFACTION 
OR MONEY BACK 


IMPORTANT 
SAVE PAPER 





Waste paper is stilla 
critical item. Even 


though the war is over, 
paper continues to rate 
a high priority for 
essential uses. 

ee @e @ 
Donate your waste pa- 
per to local paper sal- 
vage committee. Watch 
for collection dates. 
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| your little boy will be badly squashed.” 


“Not a chance, lady,” answered the 
father. “He bites.” 


At 10:30 a.m. the Rev. Dermeister 
will deliver a sermon on the theme “Evil 
Member in the Church.” The choir will 
render the hymn- ~anthem “Who Could It 
Be?” 


Proudly the husky sailor held the 
baby in his arms for the baptism. Said 
the chaplain, “What is the baby’s name?” 

“Halsey Nimitz Mitscher Robert 
Montgomery Sterling,” replied the Gob. 

“More water, please,” said the chap- 
lain to his assistant. 


An irate husband disgusted over his 
wife’s actions addressed her reproachfully: 

“Believe me, I certainly would give 
anything to know why God made you 
women so beautiful and yet so awfully 
dumb.” 

“Well, I'll tell you, my dear,” an- 
swered the wife. ‘““God made women beau- 
tiful so you men would love us, and He 
made us dumb so we could love you men.” 


“This lump on your head shows you 
are very curious,” said the fortune teller. 

“That’s right,” replied the client. “I 
got that by putting my head in the shaft 
to see if-the dumb-waiter was coming up. 
It was.” 


“Give me a well known date in Roman 
history, Willie.” 
“Anthony’s with Cleopatra.” 


The talker was holding forth at the 
bar. His job, he asserted, was often quite 
exciting. “Why I can remember once when 
a gas explosion tore up a main street 
where I was working,” he said. 

“What did you then do?” asked a 
listener. 

“Me?” replied the workman, “I tore 
up a side street.” 


“You American girls do not have as 
healthy complexions as we have,” re- 
marked the English hostess. “I don’t un- 


derstand why our society men take such 
a fancy to your white faces.” 

“It isn’t our white faces that attract - 
them,” replied the American girl, “it’s 
our greenbacks.’ 


> 


Brain Teaser No. 97 


In a party of 54 
people, the number of 
children is 124% that 
of the women, who 
are 444% of the men. 
How many children 
are there? 

Solution to No. 96 

There were 30,000 soldier-days of pro- 
visions. After 12 days there would have 
been 24,000 soldier-days of provisions. 
Since this lasted 40 days there must have 
been 600 soldiers. Hence the new detach- 
ment must have had 100 soldiers. 





YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 





EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


veo SHINOLA 


@ No back talk now—you have to admit 
that unshined shoes are mot a pretty sight. 
And the longer you neglect them —the 
less wear you can expect from even pre- 
war leather. Remember—a shine is the 
sign of a healthy shoe. KEEP "EM SHINING 


WITH SHINOLA, 






SHINOLA 


FOR EVERY 
TYPE AND 
COLOR SHOE 
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ITCH ? SCRATCH ? 


-»» MANGE... DIET! 


If your dog or cat itches, 
scratches continual! 2 s probably 
t due to fleas, e or 2 to I, it’s 
FUNGITCH, A~ Ft. fungus tafection ‘ons a puzzie 
to science. It starts as an itch follo by dandruf. like 
scales or brownish-edged sores ~ mouldy odor. May 
start in ears, on paws, underbody, tail or eyes. Can have 
serious results—costly care—even total . Now 2 
noted specialist's discovery — Dr. Merrick’s SULFADENE 
— applied externally, stops ——~- in minutes. . clears 
up scales and sores in a few Gays. S valy ~ in stores or 
Seer direct. Money 


SULFADENE, BOX K-185, BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS 


















... But Jeepers, Dad, 
its hard to hear what 
teacher says ! 


LISTEN HARD ... harder, I bet, than the 
other kids. But I can’t hear teacher 
very good. An’ when I ask questions, she 
says she talked about that, an’ ‘why don’t 
I pay attention?’ It makes me feel funny. 
The kids tease me, too—they say I’m 
‘dopey’ just because they have to repeat 
things to me. Gosh, Dad—does a fellow 
really have to go to school? 
” * * 


If you suspect that impaired hearing is 
handicapping your child—consult an ear 
specialist. If he recommends a hearing aid, 
bring the child to your nearest Zenith dis- 
penser to try a new Zenith Radionic Hear- 
ing Aid. No complicated tests. The child’s 
own ears decide from three models, priced 
at $40 and $50, including the Zenith incon- 
spicuous Neutral-Color Earphone and 
Cord. 


Remember—Zenith has always stood for 
quality. Mail coupon for free literature, 
today. Zenith Radio 
Corporation, Chicago 
39, Illinois: 


Choice of 
Amplifier Colors at 
No Extra Cost. 








THE NEW 






_ 


RADIONIC 
HEARING AID 

BY THE MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS 
== PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL == 


ZENITH RADIO CORP., Dept. PA-9A 
6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
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Please send me your FREE booklet about 4 
the Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid. : 
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BETWEEN 


OURSELVES 





Gangsters’ Bible: Re the article 
which said the Argos lectionary, famous 
Greek Bible MSS, was used “‘as gangland’s 
oath book,” how can churches say religious 
education prevents crime when gangsters 
use the Bible for a purpose such as this? 
Churchgoers form only a third of the pop- 
ulation, yet they furnish all the criminals 
in our jails. Maybe the Bible is a good 
enough book for gangsters after all. I don’t 
think you have the guts to print this. 

C. Collander, Moline, Jil. 

[Mr. Collander’s words are bold and 
—a bit crude——Eb. ] 


The Consumer Pays: Here is some- 
thing that I have never seen mentioned in 
print, but it should be. The rich manu- 
facturer does not pay those fancy wages 
to union labor. Labor expense is a manu- 
facturing cost and is added to the product. 
That is, the consumer pays the fancy 
wages—you and I, out of our small earn- 
ings. The rich manufacturer, I suppose, 
would go broke in six months if he had 
to pay those wages. 

J. S. Connelly, Morehouse, Mo. 


Peace Suggestion: Now that the 
war is over I suggest that we find some 
way of eradicating these soap operas from 
the radio. People are fed up with them. 

H. O. Enger, Lake Preston, S. D. 


Cheers: It must have been shocking 
to you to have had Bill Tullos cancel his 
subscription. Ill bet Mr. Tullos votes the 
way Mr. Hillman edvises, and like the 
bird with the long neck, shoves his head 
in the sand when he reads something that 
does not agree with him. 

Louis W. Jensen, San Diego, Cal. 

[We're still recovering from the 
shock.—Eb. ] 


A Gloomy View: There are thou- 
sands like myself on a small fixed income. 
Living costs have gone up 40%. Congress 
dodged that. If the old dealers have a 
chance, jobs will be scarce. 

John Oswald, Monmouth, Til. 


Inflation Remedy: To my mind the 
right way to fight inflation would be to 
lower wages. Of course that would raise 
an awful howl from the labor unions, and 
there are few brave enough to antagonize 
them. But in the end the cost of living 
would be lower and everybody better off, 


‘including labor. 


A. W. Wakeman, Baton Rouge, La. 


Some Curious Figures: I have dis- 
covered this mathematical coincidence in 
regard to dates of closing of World Wars 
I and II. World War I ended the r1th day 
of the 11th month, 1918. (11 plus 11 
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equals 22) and (1 plus 9 plus 1 plus 8 
equals 19). World War II ended the 14th 
day of the 8th month, 1945. (14 plus 8 
equals 22) and (1 plus g plus 4 plus 5 
equals 19). 

Mrs. Charles Smith, Gainesville, N. Y. 


Trust Business: For weeks we have 
been hearing over the radio and in the 
newspapers a lot of “baloney” about legis- 
lation for reconversion to peacetime econ- 
omies. Just why do we have to have legis- 
lation? Why not let business, large and 
small, work out its own problems? I’m 
sure they'll do as good a job after the war 
as they did for war production. And if 
they need financial aid, there is plenty of 
cash in the hands of individuals to put 
any meritorious plans into successful op- 
eration. 

H. T. MacDonald, Whittier, Cal. 


Anti-Wortman: Congratulations on 
your comment on Comrade Wortman’s 
silly blurb. Usually that sort of rot gets 
by: The old stuff, “If ya ain’t a commie 
ya gotta be a fascist.” What’s wrong with 
being an American for a change? 

Ercel McCombs, Burnettsville, Ind. 


Sees Error in English: On page 11 
(PATHFINDER, Aug. 13) you say “different 
to” instead of “different from.” This, of 
course, is an incorrect expression and low- 
ers the quality of your magazine, and I 
am sorry. 

Mildred Allen, Greencastle, Ind. 


{So are we.—Eb.] 
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When jobs on the farm can’t wait, farm 
machinery must operate day after day 
in spite of tough use and exposure to 
weather. And to help keep the ignition 
systems working under conditions of 
heat and cold, dirt or humidity, MELMAC* 
plastic is being used. 


Mineral-filled MELMAC compound, the 
new plastic dielectric, was developed by 
Cyanamid to overcome arcing and track- 
ing in distributors, magnetos, and other 
dielectric parts to help insure quick start- 
ing, smooth, dependable performance. 

Circuit-breaker cases, switchgear com- 
ponents, housings, etc., have increased 
life and dependability when molded of 
MELMAC. Its high heat resistance, non- 
inflammability, and resistance to arc- 


2 


Mie MAC Plastic.-a New Farm Hand 


tracking mean improved service under 
the most severe service conditions. 
MELMAC hasa hard, lustrous surface that 
won’t easily scratch or mar. It is chemi- 
cally inert and is not affected by oil, 
gasoline, alcohol, etc. 


If you want more information on this 
new versatile plastic, write to the Plastics 
Division, American Cyanamid Company 
for your free copy of ““MELMAC MOLD- 
ING COMPOUNDS.” Booklet contains 
many suggested uses, molding and tech- 
nical data, charts, etc. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


PLASTICS DIVISION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y 





the John Deere Model “D’ and “L” tractors. 


4 - | * — 
These MetmAc distributor parts are used in 
the Edison CD and RM Magnetos, products of 
Edison-Splitdorf Corporation, a subsidiary of 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., which are used on 
Beetle» Melmac + Melurac+ Laminac+ Urac 
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Bates ‘‘Boutonniere” Bedspreads with Matching Draperies will bring many a bedroom back to life. “‘Boutonniere”’ comes in blue, rose or green. 


efreshing as an Oasis! 


Bates makes it simple and inexpensive for you to transform your dull, jaded 
bedroom into the most cheerful and colorful room in your home. Bates bed- 
y 
spreads with matching draperies come in gay, room-warming colors and 
fashion planned patterns to suit every decorating scheme. They’re wrinkle- 
] } ) : ) 


proof, easy to launder and you can put up the matching pinch pleated draperies 
in two minutes flat. Wartime restrictions limit Bates production. Try your 
favorite store again if the pattern you want is unavailable. 


BATES MAKES What colors and patterns flatter you most? Bates Fashion Guide 
1S ) ic i ylor i strations he c yr ¢ 2S 
BEAUTIFUL DRESS tells you quickly, with full color illustrations what color clothes 


do most for your complexion—what patterns flatter your figure. 


FABRICS, TOO Please send 10¢ in stamps to cover handling and mailing costs. 


Bates Keeps Living Costs DOWN! Supplies for 
civilian use are limited but you can still buy 
famous Bates Fabrics at the same prices you 
paid for comparable quality in the Spring 1942. 


BATES FAPRICS INC., 80 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13 





